













































THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


AKE another look at this month\ 
cover. See anything else besic 
Bi those two bear cubs? If you claim » 
be any sort of conservationist, yoy 
should sce lots more beside that pair of natural-born comedians. 

Yes, those cubs sure are cute. Like all the other baby bruins roaming 
through Penn’s Woods this month, they look as though they would mak 
wonderful pets to have at home. Black bears are not normally vicious an( 
theoretically aren't any more trouble to raise than puppy dogs. But take i 
from the Game Commission’s corps of able but non-volunteer foster pareny 
(usually wives of game protectors), black bear cubs, like most wild animal, 
don’t make suitable house pets. Young bears demand constant attentioi, 
specialized diets, and more care than most people are willing to give. And 
when the little bundles of black fur don’t get it—watch out. It will be you 
“Goldilocks” who will be crying, “Someone has broken my chair, (or bed a 
living room or household in general) all to pieces!” 

So, cute as they may look in the wild, bear cubs are demons in captivity 
And that’s only one of the reasons why it is illegal to capture them in Penn 
sylvania. The $200 fine imposed on anyone found “cub-napping”’ is not onl 
aimed at protecting the bears, it is also designed to protect people. The after 
math of trying to raise these wild dynamos is usually not pleasant and the 
actual capture is apt to be the most dangerous act you have ever performed 
in the wild. Although black bears rarely if ever attack human_ beings, a 
mother with cubs takes a dim view of anyone molesting her offspring. And 
she has the strength and speed to make the most of such a situation. The 
people who have found those two centers of attraction on the front cove 
and are throwing things their way are not shown. Neither is the mother bea. 
gut at any second, those fools and 400 pounds of infuriated female bruin are 
liable to meet head-on. The tourists may not live to tell the tale. 

That brings up another point in this timely parable. Those cans, bottles 
and assorted debris being used to tease the poor cub bears are going to tum 
an otherwise beautiful woodland scene into a junk pile. Thus, cover artis 
Ned Smith has captured not one, but two species of wildlife with his skillful 
brush. The bears we like, the “litterbugs’” we don't. These common, two 
legged animals travel about our countryside, often at high speeds, and dis 
tribute some mighty ugly forms of decoration on a landscape that doesnt 
need it. 

For the sake of beauty as well as safety (a broken bottle hidden in the 
weeds can be more dangerous than a rattlesnake), don’t be a litterbug. And 
for your sake, as well as that of wildlife, don’t molest nor attempt to captutt 
any bear cubs you may be lucky enough to find in Penn's Woods this spring 
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Of , pe Sportsmen 


m™w7 E live in a wonderful age—an era best characterized by 

Wy wonder drugs, mechanical marvels, engineering skill and 
themical achievement. America’s manufacturing might, coupled 
with scientific discoveries, is day by day turning out new things 
Mo make our life more pleasant and finding new ways to make 
our life more productive. 
| Even in sport, the mid-century outdoorsman uses equipment 
and clothing undreamed of by his forefathers. We fish with 
Miber-glass rods, casting plastic lures on nylon lines wrapped on 
miracle metal reels. Scientific research has given us new powders 
in improved cartridge cases to fire from safer, more accurate 
firearms. In boats and motors and tents—in hiking boots and 
hunting hats, professional skill based on scientific research has 
made our sport easier and more comfortable. 

And yet, in the management of the fish and game species 
which make it all possible in the first place, the role of science 
has been neither completely accepted nor fully applied. Manage- 
ment of living natural resources is still influenced more by 
opinion than by fact. Wildlife biologists are still faced with 
skepticism; their findings foiled by public opinion. 

This month a group of dedicated men will gather in Penn- 
sylvania to explore further the facts of wildlife conservation. 
At the Northeast Wildlife Conference to be held in Pittsburgh 
from May 14-16, about 500 delegates from eleven states will be 
representing the profession of wildlife management. These 
scientists and administrators will gather to discuss mutual prob- 
lems, to share their latest findings. 

No professional conservationist attending this Conference will 
know all the answers. None will offer complete solutions to the 

many problems connected with fish and game management. But 
from their agreements and disagreements, from their experi- 
sMental successes and failures, will come some of the answers. 
"And these answers are desperately needed if the future of this 
Hcountry’s wildlife heritage is to hold the great promise that we 
fall desire and expect. 
| In a civilization that has been built on professional skill, has 
Mecome great because scientific research has shown the way, it 
will be to the benefit of sportsmen everywhere to focus their 
ttention on Pittsburgh this month. If progress is to be our goal 
if better hunting and fishing for more and more people is to 
be our ideal, we should and must give serious study and fair 
Consideration to the suggestions and statements that will be 
pmade in the “City of Steel” this month. 
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NE winter morning almost a half- 
century ago a hunter emerged 
m the Tinicum marshes of Dela- 
ware County with an automatic shot- 
n over his shoulder and a wild 
duck in his bag. 

Stopped by a constable, he ad- 
mitted he had killed the duck with 
the shotgun, in violation of the law 
against automatic weapons signed 
seven months before by Governor 
Stuart. 

Thus began one of the most cele- 
brated cases in the history of Penn- 
sylvania game conservation, a case 
which involved distinguished lawyers 
on both sides in a two-year legal 
battle that was carried all the way 
to the Supreme Court. 

In the background of that case, 
Commonwealth vs. McComb, lay the 
bitter conflict that raged in the early 
part of the century between the ris- 
ing forces of conservation and the 
last-ditch opposition of its powerful 
and well-entrenched opponents. 

More than the validity of the auto- 
matic weapon law was involved, for 
in that day almost every phase of the 
game management program’ was 
under fire. Even the idea of establish- 
ing game refuges was under attack, 
and the resident hunters’ license law 
was anathema. 

Thomas W. McComb shot his duck 
on January 8, 1908. A warrant was 
issued for him three days later, and 
on the same day he was brought be- 
fore Alderman Robert Smith in the 
city of Chester, “charged upon the 
oath of Thaddeus Shinkel, Con- 
stable,” with violation of the law. 

The Alderman found McComb 
guilty and fined him fifty dollars, 
with the alternative of fifty days in 


jail. But let it not be supposed that 


he Cilia of the Dead ba 


By John Sullivan 
Deputy Attorney General of Pennsylvania 


this duck hunter was convicted for 
lack of adequate counsel for his de- 
fense. On the contrary, he hardly 
could have found a more eminent 
member of the bar than the one who 
represented him as he stood before 
the magistrate on that occasion. 

McComb’s lawyer was William I. 
Schaffer, distinguished leader of the 
Delaware County Bar and noted cor- 
poration lawyer, later to become 
Chief Justice of the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court. 

Was McComb’s arrest a “‘setup”’ to 
provide a test of the new law? The 
record is silent. But the array of 
legal talent that moved in on the 





JOHN SULLIVAN, of Rosemont, 
Delaware County, is a native Pennsyl- 
vanian, graduate of the College and Law 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
a former newspaperman and advertising 
executive, co-author of a college textbook 
on propaganda techniques, and a veteran 
of carrier warfare with a dive bomber 
squadron in the Pacific during World 
War II. 

His assignments with the Department 
of Justice are primarily in the conserva- 
tion field, including the Game Commis- 
sion, Fish Commission, Department of 
Forests and Waters, and Department of 
Agriculture, in addition to the Depart- 
ment of Military Affairs, Aeronautics 
Commission, and State Tax Equalization 
Board. 

Mr. Sullivan is a member of the Bar 
of Philadelphia and Delaware Counties 
and is a member of the Pennsylvania and 
American Bar Associations. He is a 
frequent contributor to legal journals. A 
Commander in the U.S. Naval Reserve, 
he is attached to Air Wing Staff 93 at 
the Naval Air Station, Willow Grove, 
Pa., as Air Intelligence Officer. 
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case speaks volumes. Schaffer was 
joined early in the case by another 
noted corporation lawyer, William 
Findlay Brown, and as the battle 
moved on into the upper courts the 
most famous barrister of all, none 
other than the legendary John G. 
Johnson of Philadelphia, was en- 
rolled on the side of the embattled 
duck hunter. 

Why were these top flight lawyers 
interested in a summary conviction 
case involving a fine far less than 
any of them would accept even as a 
retainer? The answer lies in the de- 
velopment of the case as it made its 
way through the courts, for it soon 
became clear that the issue was not 
McComb or his duck, but whether 
the State could say how game could 
be taken, as well as when and how 
much. 

The case was argued in Delaware 
County Court in February, 1908. An 
opinion signed by President Judge 
Isaac Johnson and Judge W. B. 
Broomall was handed down on April 
=. 

“The statute prohibits the killing 
of game with automatic guns and 
permits it to be killed with all other 
kinds of guns,” said the Court. 

“This is a discrimination against 
the makers of automatic guns, and 
deprives them of the equal protection 
of the laws guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania. 

“The defendant is discharged.” 

From this judgment the Common- 
wealth appealed to the Pennsylvania 
Superior Court. 

Said Commonwealth counsel, Josiah 
Smith and S. B. Sadler: “It is not 
easy to enforce a law that simply 
limits the number of animals to be 
taken or killed in a day; for the diff- 
culty of proof that the number had 
been exceeded would often be in- 
superable. It is not unnatural then 
to prevent the use of an implement, 
the use of which will make easy a 
transgression of a due limit to the 
number of animals to be slain and 





also furnish a temptation to trans. 
gress that limit.” 

“All wrong!” argued the learned 
corporation lawyers defending Me 
Comb. “The police power,” said 
Messrs. Brown and Schaffer, “may be 
used to limit the amount of gam 
which may be killed, but the legisla 
tive enactment must operate upon ali 
citizens alike, and the limitation mug 
be upon the amount of the game tp 
be killed, and not upon the particu. 
lar kind of gun used in killing game 
within that limit. Prevention of the 
use of the automatic gun for the kill. 
ing of game is clearly an unauthor. 
ized confiscation of private property, 
as it deprives the owner of the ug 
of his property.” 

Argument was had before the full 
bench of the Superior Court on No. 
vember 18, 1908. The Court rendered 
its decision in an opinion by Judge 
Orlady on May 10, 1909. 

Said the Court: 

“The preservation of game and fish 
has always been treated as within the 
proper domain of the police power, 
and the laws, limiting the season 
when birds and animals may be 
killed, and had for sale, have been 
repeatedly upheld by the courts. The 
duty of preserving the fish and game 
of the State from extinction, by pro- 
hibiting exhaustive methods of tak- 
ing it, or the use of destructive in- 
struments as are likely to result in 
the extermination of the young as 
well as the mature, is as clear as its 
power to secure to its citizens, as far 
as possible, a supply of any other 
wholesome food. Indeed, the source 
of police power, as to game, flows 
from the duty of the State to pre 
serve for the people a valuable food 
supply 

“The object of the Act is not to 
favor the makers of one sort of gun, 
at the expense of those of other kinds, 
but its sole object is to protect game, 
and the methods adopted for its de 
struction, whether guns, traps 0 
devices, are proper subjects for legis 
lative consideration, just as the manu: 
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facture and use of explosives, the 
regulation of the practice of medi- 
cine, the dealings of hawking and 

dling, the use of automobiles, the 
employment of minors, the taking of 
game, the use of public highways are 
general, and affect all alike; so that, 
a specially designed gun, which is 
made particularly effective and pro- 
portionately dangerous to game, 
comes within the class of dangerous 
agencies either to be regulated or 
prohibited, as the legislature may 
decide.” 

-$o the Court ruled, in passing 
upon the immediate question before 
it. But it did not stop there. It ring- 
ingly upheld the far-reaching gonser- 
vation concepts laid down by the 
United States Supreme Court in its 
historic Geer vs. Connecticut deci- 
sion. In that opinion, written by Mr. 
Justice White, the State’s right of 
control over wild animals was traced 
back to earliest times and resound- 
ingly afhrmed. 

“From the earliest traditions,” 
wrote Mr. Justice White, “the right 
to reduce animals ferae naturae to 
possession has been subject to the 
control of the law-giving power .. . 

“The common law of England also 
based property in game upon the 
principle of common ownership, and 
therefore treated it as subject to gov- 
ernmental authority . 


“The practice of the government of 
England from the earliest time to the 
present has put into execution the 
authority to control and regulate the 
taking of game. 

“Undoubtedly this attribute of gov- 
ernment to control the taking of 
animals ferae naturae, which was 
thus recognized and enforced by the 
common law of England, was vested 
in the colonial governments, where 
not denied by their charters, or in 
conflict with grants of the royal pre- 
rogative. It is also certain that the 
power which the colonies thus pos- 
sessed passed to the States with the 
separation from the mother country, 


and remains in them at the present 
day, in so far as its exercise may not 
be incompatible with, or restrained 
by, the rights conveyed to the Fed- 
eral Government by the Constitu- 
tion.” 


Faced with the Superior Courts’ 
sweeping confirmation of the Com- 
monwealth’s authority, McComb’s un- 
daunted counsel appealed once more. 
The Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
heard their argument on February 8, 
1910—exactly two years and one 
month after the slaying of what was 
probably the world’s most expensive 
duck. In the forefront of this verbal 
fray was John G. Johnson himself, 
who was noted as the highest-priced 
lawyer then practicing anywhere in 
Pennsylvania. 

John G. Johnson lost. 

The Supreme Court did not even 
write an opinion of its own. Word 
for word and line for line, it adopted 
unchanged the Superior Court opin- 
ion as written by Judge Orlady. 

And so, at long last, Thomas W. 
McComb paid his fifty dollar 
fine. Presumably, also, he paid the 
thousands of dollars earned by his 
counsel in the fight to spare him that 
fine, but again the record is silent as 
to who footed the bill. 

From that point, Pennsylvania’s 
Game Commission had the judicial 
green light to go ahead on the pro- 
gram that was to blossom, over the 
years, into the vast operation that to- 
day provides better hunting in Penn- 
sylvania than even the earliest settlers 
enjoyeu. 

/.s one goes over the yellowed 
records of that famous trial there is 
just one unexplained item, one little 
footnote, that intrigues the curiosity. 
It is the almost casual reference of 
defense counsel to the fact that ducks 
at that time were unprotected, and 
since there was no bag limit it didn’t 
matter how they were killed. The 
Court, as Courts sometimes do with 
such inconvenient loose ends, simply 
ignored it. 
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OPEN DEER TRAP well baited with apples 
and grain awaits a deer on Rolling Rock 
preserve. Twelve of these traps, originally 
designed by U. S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
but now improved by Game Commission 
workers, caught almost 300 deer this winter. 


TRIGGER HOLDING CABLE RELEASE 
requires only one pound pressure to drop 
trap doors. In photo below, the doors are 
falling, to quickly capture live deer inside. 


Operation 


oe, a0 Lift 


By Jack Kennelty 


Staff Writer, Greensburg Tribune-Review 


P. G. C. Photos By Dick Orr 
Conservation Education Assistant Southwest 
Field Division. 


OR the first time anywhere in 

Pennsylvania, deer have been live. 
trapped on a large scale and moved 
from one range to another. At press 
time (late March) for this issue of 
GAME News, almost 300 wiley white. 
tails had been tempted to enter 
specially designed box-traps on the 
huge, privately owned Rolling Rock 
preserve in Westmoreland County. 
Game Commission officers of the 
Southwest Division then moved in 
and soon had transferred these deer 
to other parts of the ten-county area, 
open to public hunting. 

This unique Commission program 
started quietly in 1954 after members 
of the Rolling Rock club had re 
quested relief from deer damage. The 
population of Pennsylvania’s biggest 
game animal on the 15,500 acre 
shooting preserve had built up to the 
point where they were destroying al- 
most everything in sight of value as 
food. In one month in late winter, 
1954, Commission officers trapped 43 
deer and transported them to open 
hunting territory. That year they had 
only four traps, designed by the Fed- 
eral Fish & Wildlife Service but built 
by Game Commission personnel. This 
year a total of twelve traps were in 
use. 

The majority of deer caught in 
these big box traps, 1014 feet long, 
four feet high and three feet wide- 
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LIGHT-WEIGHT 
and deer is urged from trap to crate. 


are doe. During early operations the 
deer were not tagged but the last 
hundred or so have had the small 


metal clips affixed to their ears, Each 
tag contains a number and a request 


that any hunter killing an ear-tagged 
deer write the Game Commission at 
Harrisburg, giving the location of his 
kill and other data. 


TRANSFER CRATE is moved into position. Doors are then opened 


The heavily built traps have two 
trap doors, one at each end. Between 
them is a thin cable, and when the 
two doors are open the cable runs to 
the side of the trap about 10 inches 
from the ground where it is placed 
under a hinge. A trigger holds the 
hinge down. To the end of the trigger 
is attached a thin wire. This runs 


TRUCK RIDE is in store for deer in this crate. Destination is State Game Lands open 
to public hunting where Pennsylvania sportsmen can harvest new additions to an already 


famous herd. 
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DEER IN HIGH GEAR leave transfer crate, headed for new home. Although some. 


what confused by trapping and truck ride, they immediately adjust to new surroundings 


and are as wild as ever. 


through a small hole in the side of 
the trap and across the bottom of the 
box 10 inches from the dirt floor. 

A deer, lured into the trap by bait 
composed of nr and grain, trips 
the thin wire which requires only a 
one pound pressure to pull the trig- 
ger. This releases the hinge holding 
the cable and the heavy trap doors 
slam down. The wire is so thin that 
it is easily broken; thus the deer is 
not harmed. 

The traps are completely closed in 
with heavy wood and wood frame- 
work. A wooden collar or reducer 
is brought up to one door of the trap 


containing a deer and a small, light- 
weight transfer crate is moved into 
position. The doors of the trap and 
transfer case are opened to permit the 
deer to enter the crate while an 
officer goes to the rear door of the 
trap and prods the usually reluctant 
deer into the crate by yelling and 
pounding on the trap with a stick. 
The crated deer is then loaded ona 
small truck, later transferred to a 
larger truck at a central collection 
point. 


Deer trapped in the big Rolling 
Rock operation have been released 
on State Game Lands in Westmore- 
land County. According to George 
Norris, Supervisor of the Commis: 
sion’s Southwest Field Division, and 
Dick Orr, his Conservation Educa- 
tion Assistant, each doe trapped and 
released really means about three 
deer to be harvested by hunters. Most 
of the female deer are pregnant and 
a well fed doe will usually produce 
twins and in some cases, triplets. Deer 
have been live trapped in only one 
other place in Pennsylvania. The 
Commission trapped a small number 
at the Letterkenny Army Ordnance 
Depot near Chambersburg in 1954. 
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oe Predators 





By Werner Nagel 


Snap judgments on creatures that prey upon others, and especially those desired by 
man, can be dangerous, for predation has many facets 


A PREDATOR is any creature 
that has beaten you to another 
creature you wanted for yourself. 
This is pretty accurate description 
of the way many people think about 
predators. It’s a personal view, how- 
ever, and though it 7s true it isn’t the 





WERNER NAGEL is a staff member 
of the Missouri Conservation Commission 
and is nationally recognized for his writ- 
ings on natural resource philosophy. At 
the same time he is a well qualified wild- 
life biologist. This article is a condensa- 
tion of a new Missouri Conservation 
Commission bulletin “Predator Control: 
How and Why.” It was printed in the 
January, 1956 issue of “Missouri Con- 
servationist,” official monthly publication 
of the Missouri Commission and is re- 
printed here with special permission. 


whole truth. From a broader view, 
predation is a way of getting food— 
that is, by killing and eating living 
creatures. Many animals, including 
people, get all or part of their food 
this way. If they did not, they could 
not live. Thus predation is a natural 
and necessary way of life. 

The personal view is more com- 
mon. It covers animals that cost you 
money by eating a creature that be- 
longed to you, or animals that take 
game, fish or songbirds in which 
you're specially interested. It doesn’t 
include animals that eat creatures 
you don’t care about. In short, your 
views on predators depend mostly on 
your personal experiences with them. 

This personal definition allows an 
animal to be considered a predator 
at one time and not at another, to 
some people and not to others. Take 
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a red fox for example: a farmer see- 
ing a fox kill one of his chickens 
knows very well this fox is a predator. 
A rabbit hunter who sees a fox catch 
a rabbit knows this fox is a predator, 
too. In both cases, the fox beat the 
man to a creature he wanted for him- 
self. 

But other people's experiences give 
them entirely different views. To the 
fox hunter, Reynard is a wonderful 
sporting animal that offers thrilling 
chase. To the nature lover, the red 
fox is one of earth’s most beautiful, 
intelligent creatures. The trapper 
remembers that red fox pelts were 
once valuable, and may be again. The 
eating habits of the foxes don’t inter- 
fere with the main interests of these 
men, so to them foxes aren't preda- 
tors. 

There's another angle: a man see- 
ing a fox digging out field mice may 
think of this as predation, but he’s 
bound to realize that this fox is doing 
some farmer a lot of good. 

Poultry-thief, rabbit-eater, sporting 
animal, beautiful creature, furbearer, 
destroyer of destructive rodents—the 
fox is all of these and more. What he 
is to you depends on your experience 
with him. What he real/y is, though, 
equals the sum of all those different 
aspects. 





Wbiaw alien sya 
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We used foxes as an example be. 
cause there are so many strong views 
about them. The same things can be 
said of any creature that kills to eat: 
fish, cats, dogs or hunters, according 
to whether or not they beat us jp 
taking something we want ourselves, 
Mostly, though, we use “predator” to 
mean wild birds or mammals; op 
those, views differ according to our 
interests. All views are. “right” but 
none are the complete animal, the 
broad view that gives the whole story, 

Taking the broad view has its pit: 
falls, too. It might seem we could se 
down in one column all the good 
things about a species, in another 
column all the destructive things, 
then treat the species accordingly, 
But this measurement doesn’t work. 
It could work only if every individual 
of the species were exactly like every 
other individual in its eating habits 
and values. They aren’t: individuals 
in a species differ in what they eat 
and in how they eat, much as humans 
do. Some are mighty fine to have 
around; a lot you hardly notice one 
way or another, and some are down- 
right bothersome. You can’t manage 
all individual animals of a_ species 
the same way, any more than you can 
treat all people the same way. In tak- 
ing the broad view we have to con- 
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sider differences between individuals 
as well as between species. 


We must not carry the comparison 
of animals with humans too far—we 
tend to do just that in taking preda- 
tors and their acts personally. There 
are reasons for this. One is that 
predators are most like us in their 
eating and actions—and ‘dispositions. 
Another reason is that from child- 
hood on we’re soaked in fairy tales 
and other literature in which animals 
act, talk and think like humans. 


Great-great-grandpa probably had 
personal tussles with predators. 
Panthers were once common, with a 
nasty habit of swiping the family 
calf, and of joining hobgoblins to 
follow late travellers home from the 
tavern. So early settlers took big 
predators personally—and, if old stor- 
ies are true, big predators sometimes 
took an early settler personally. 


Now that most people never see 
bear, timber wolf or panther, you'd 
think old horror stories would die 
out. But they haven’t died even in 
the Midwest, where conflicts with 
great beasts have given way to pale 
triumphs over smaller hawks, brought 
down with guns more powerful than 
those gran’pop used to slay a grizzly. 
Today’s predators are small and shy, 
they'd be most happy if we'd just go 
away and leave them alone. 


But we aren’t going to leave them 
alone, as long as some of them beat 
us to another creature we want for 
ourselves. In fact, we're going to try 
to kill the predators that bother us, 
and if they’re really bothering us, 
that’s natural. We can be right, 
though, without kidding ourselves. 
After all, automobiles probably kill 
more chickens than foxes do; worms 
kill more lambs than coyotes take; 
more calves die of “scours” than 
predation. Also, if we didn’t make 
chickens easier for predators to catch 
than their wild food, they wouldn't 
catch so many. (It’s often easier to do 
something about predators than about 
our own carelessness.) It is true that 





when a predator makes a habit of 
killing our poultry the most practical 
thing is to get rid of him as effec- 
tively as possible. But when a preda- 
tor is not bothering us, the best 
thing is to let him alone—so he can 
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give us those 
values he _ has. 
that’s sense. 

Killing predators to control dam- 
age is a necessary but very small part 
of good management. Much more im- 
portant is the fact that most preda- 
tors are of value to us most of the 
time. Of the many creatures—fish, 
mammal, bird—that make all or part 
of their living by killing and eating 
other creatures, only a few individuals 
of a few species ever become bother- 
some to us. Yet every wild creature 
hunts, or is hunted—kills or is killed. 
Man does that when he raises live- 
stock, or hunts and fishes, or kills to 
protect his flocks. From the one-celled 
bits of life sought by minnows to the 
creatures hunted chiefly by man, no 
living thing escapes the shadow of 
this struggle. Predation is a universal 
law of life. 

We couldn't live without this na- 
tural counterbalance to the great re- 
productive power of most creatures. 
It is nature’s insurance that no one 
species will crowd out all others and 
over-run the earth. We need this in- 
surance; the reproductive power of 
most wild species is too great for us 
to control; the destructive power of 
any species out of control is too great 
for us to stand. 





Predation is also nature's way of 
getting rid usefully of weak, stupid, 
stunted and diseased individuals, 
Through predation, the unfit are 
killed before they can breed or spread 
disease, and their death is not a waste 
because it provides food for those 
that are strong. Culling by predation 
maintains the sporting qualities that 
make hunting and fishing worth. 
while. 

This is the real meaning of preda- 
tion: the normal and necessary work. 
ing of a law that benefits all life. 
Men are not harmed by this law 
when it is working in a natural bal. 
ance. When we upset this balance by 
destroying natural cover and food in 
converting land and water to our 
own use, predation can turn on us as 
a destructive force. The important 
thing to remember is that only by 
understanding the principle of normal 
predation can we control the damage 
when predation is not normal. When 
we know why something happens, it's 
easier to keep it from happening 
again. 

There are two ways of handling 
damaging predation: we can avoid 
damage by providing protection for 
animals in which we're interested; 
when this isn’t enough, we can reduce 
damage by killing the predators that 
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are doing it. 

Avoiding predator damage is the 
best control, when we can do it. Us- 
ing land so that plenty of good 
natural food and cover is left keeps 
most predators busy in their own 
back yards—and out of ours. Good 

ultry fences and tight barns are 
direct protection that few farmers fail 
to provide. Taking the annual pro- 
duction by hunting and fishing for 
redators that are game, food, or fur- 
fearing species keeps them from be- 
cing too numerous for their 
normal food supply. Controlling tame 
predators—dogs and cats—keeps them 
from needless killing of creatures we 
want for ourselves. All these things 
are helpful in avoiding predator 
damage. 

Sometimes these methods aren't 
enough—or we don’t carry them far 
enough. Then we reduce predator 
damage we can’t avoid by killing the 
animals that are actually causing it. 
The farmer has every right to destroy 
any predator that is molesting his 
flocks and herds. If he does not know 
how to spot and kill this particular 
animal, his country agricultural agent 
or game protector will help him. 

Trappers do not explain how to 
control all predation; there are too 
many kinds. The hawks, owls, foxes, 
coyotes and weasels are by no means 
the only animals that can cause us 
damage: the very creatures these 
“predators” feed on may cause us the 
most trouble. These include rabbits, 
deer, crows, sparrows, mice, insects— 
all of which may damage us by feed- 





ing on something we want for our- 
selves. Whether or not we call them 
so, they are predators as are coyotes 
and hawks. The mice alone cause us 
far greater loss than do the meat- 
eaters; the insects far outclass mice 
as destroyers of property and profit. 

The point is this: though we em- 
phasize a few animals as “predators,” 
that’s just a personal viewpoint. Actu- 
ally any kind of bird or mammal may 
be destructive when it becomes over- 
abundant or out of place, and the 
vegetation-eaters are most destructive 
of all. The very creatures maligned as 
“predators” are actually our lowest- 
cost insurance against this kind of 
destruction. Only when they turn to 
destroying property themselves is it 
good business to “cancel” this insur- 
ance—and then only the destructive 
individual itself. Anything else will 
not profit us and, most often, can do 
us only harm. 





Note—Pennsylvania Deer Hunters 
Australia has five kinds of deer and there is no bag limit nor closed season 


on any of them. 


New Zealand has paid a bounty on deer for years. 











bw Welellf, 
For An Old Canal 


By Harvey R. Frantz 


LTHOUGH the Lehigh River 
Restoration Association's present 
rehabilitation of 15 miles of the old 
Lehigh Canal primarily benefits the 
fisherman, the hunters were not for- 
gotten. With clean waters once again 
flowing between the repaired and 
planted banks, the native and stocked 
fish soon had company with the 
presence of wild ducks that dropped 
in to feed and nest. Even the un- 
leased portions of the canal that still 
contained pools of water were being 
utilized by families of mallards. 
With the ducks’ interest as an in- 
centive, the Association decided to 
plan and carry out a program to in- 
crease the wild duck population 
along the Lehigh River and canal 
and, if possible, to eventually develop 
a minor flyway. This is to be accom- 
plished by three steps: first, by plant- 
ing duck food such as millet and wild 
rice along the river and adjoining 


bodies of water (this was covered in 
the June '54 issue of GAME News); 
second, stocking both pinioned mated 
adults and young mallards along the 
canal and river; third, protecting the 
nesting and young ducks and dis- 
couraging the feeding or molesting of 
them. 

The first stocking took place last 
spring when 65 pairs of pinioned 
mallards were released along the 
wilder and more isolated portions of 
the Lehigh from Jim Thorpe down- 
stream to Easton. The various Sports- 
men’s clubs affiliated with the Lehigh 
River Restoration Association were 
alloted birds to stock in their respec: 
tive areas. All told 16 clubs partici- 
pated in the initial stocking. In no 
case were birds released in the vicin- 
ity of habitation and in most cases 
the sportsmen had quite a hike with 
their cages of ducks until they ar- 
rived at an isolated location. The 
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ducks released near Freemansburg by 
the Inter-Club Canal Commission im- 


‘mediately headed for an island in the 


middle of the river which, although 
it is within sight of the sprawling 
mills of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, is as safe from molestation as 
a game refuge would be. 

Even though the clipped ducks 
can't fly until fall, they are relatively 
safle from the usual dangers en- 
countered by wildlife. Small boys, 
occasional cats, and, sorry to Say, a 
oacher or two have been their only 
troubles. With sportsmen working on 
the canal and fishing in the river, the 
small boy element can be handled 
with tact. The stray cats are taken 
care of in the same manner as they 
are when encountered in the rabbit 
or pheasant fields. Unfortunately, the 
poacher is more difficult to control 
but the vigilance of game protectors 
and sportsmen have curtailed their 
activities and one arrest has resulted. 

The object of stocking pinioned 
adults is to force them to stay on or 
near the vicinity of the river to mate. 
By the time their brood is hatched 


RELEASING DUCKS in their new surroundings always gives sportsmen a good feeling, 
especially the “juniors” intently watching the operation here. 
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QUITE A HIKE is sometimes necessary to 
get ducks back to suitable destinations. Mal- 
lards are carried first by car and then by 
foot to the more isolated areas of the river. 
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and ready to fly south, the adults will 
be able to accompany them. It is ex- 
pected, and hoped, that the young 
will return to the same area this year 
and possibly bring or attract other 
ducks to stop in. After this process is 
repeated a few years a sizeable local 
duck population will be built up and 
a minor flyway developed. 


All released birds are banded with 
the name and address of the Asso- 
ciation’s secretary. By keeping a rec- 
ord of the returned bands, it will be 
possible to evaluate the experiment, 
as well as supply additional informa- 
tion on duck migrations. 

An additional 110 eight-week old 
mallards were released in late spring 
to join the pinioned and wild ducks 
on the river. To date their survival 
has been good, which is in part due 





to the Junior Conservationists, who 
have shown much interest in the 
project. Just to be different, however, 
one of the matured ducks walked in 
front of a freight train with the ex 
pected result. A few wise ones moved 
up-river to Weissport where they be. 
came the town pets, to the extent of 
even receiving individual names. 
However, the majority of the 
mated ducks have nested and had 
families and it now appears as thou 
the rehabilitation of the wild duck 
population will go hand-in-hand with 
the rehabilitation of the old canal 
and clean-up of the river. What 
started out to be a project for the 
fisherman soon developed a_ recrea- 
tional aspect. Now the nimrod has 
been included in the overall conser- 
vation plan of the Lehigh River 
Restoration Association. 





Pymatuning Goose Project 
Set Back by Stray Dogs 


Wild living and roaming house 
dogs take a tremendous toll of wild- 
life in Pennsylvania each year. In- 
stances of dogs preying on deer and 
destroying the eggs or young of wild- 
life in the nest are all too common. 
Farmers’ poultry and livestock occa- 
sionally suffer from attacks by canines 
which their owners class as pets or 
hunting dogs. There have been cases 
in which marauding dogs have 
broken into sportsmen’s rearing pens 
and destroyed many _ring-necked 
pheasants being raised for release in 
cooperation with the Game Com- 
mission. 

But recently an unusual dog raid 
seriously upset the Commission's pro- 
gram of rearing Canada geese at the 
Pymatuning Lake Refuge in Craw- 
ford County. It was there that two 
dogs entered pens holding 25 pairs 
of mated geese and killed or injured 
20 of the birds. Ice pressure bent the 
steel posts supporting the pen wire 
inward, making it easy for the dogs 
to climb the wire. Eight of the geese 





were killed outright; 12 were so badly 
injured they were placed in the care 
of a veterinarian, with the hope some 
of them could be saved. Eight mated 
pairs were affected. 

The owners of the dogs, living 
about four miles from the refuge, 
paid fines of $50 each. They also paid 
the fee of the veterinarian who 
treated the injured birds. 

The Pymatuning goose project has 
won wide recognition. Fifty-four of 
the Canadas were released in the 
Commonwealth in 1954, the first such 
major release of geese propagated 
under a controlled program in the 
State’s history. 

Game Protector Raymond Sickles 
pointed out that the loss of the birds 
seriously retarded the Commission's 
program, inasmuch as mated geese 
cannot be replaced. Canada geese do 
not mate until at least three years 
old, and they mate for life. A Canada 
goose will not take another life 
companion unless its mate dies or is 
killed, perhaps not then. The sur 
vivor may wait several years before 
mating again. 
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By Richard Miller, James “Larry'’ 
Ralston and Grant Baker 
with Keith C. Schuyler 


“It looks good. But, will it work?” 

How often we hear the above expression or something similar about some project 
which has been the result of hard labor and long planning. We have various ways and 
means of determining results from different efforts, but how can we tell the real re- 
sults we get with boys? The complexities in character of all boys as well as girls pro- 
vides a real challenge in anything we attempt to do with them or for them. And, only 
time can provide the final answer. 

The Pennsylvania Junior Conservation Camp, sponsored by the Pennsylvania Federa- 
tion of Sportsmen’s Club, has all the earmarks of being a highly worthwhile project. 
It looks good. We think we know how well it works. For, the article which follows 
demonstrates what comes out of the training provided at the camp. Although the 
“senior” author, who suggested this form of presentation, has gathered the material 
together for continuity, the impressions of camp are those of the boys themselves, 
based on questions. 

If you will agree they indicate that the Conservation Camp does “work,” your 
opinion should be strengthened by the knowledge that these impressions were given 
late in September—six weeks after camp was over. 
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Fellows, the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News is interested in what you 
learned and remembered from your 
two weeks at the Junior Conservation 
Camp this summer. I realize that you 
are busy with your school work. And, 
the Bloomsburg Fair has taken up 
much of your time recently. But, let's 
kick this camp business about a bit 
and see what we can come up with. 
You are all from Bloomsburg, of 
course. But, let us know a little more 
about you. How about it, Richard? 
How old are you, and what are your 
hobbies? 

RICHARD~—I'm fifteen. And, I like 
to follow auto racing and work on 
my drawing board. 

GRANT-—Im sixteen, and I like 
hunting and fishing very well. I have 
a small hobby of building model air- 
planes and ships and I am an ama- 
teur archer which I like very much. 
As a matter of fact, I spend all my 
free time shooting my bow and a1 
rows. 


That leaves you, Larry. What do 


you do with your spare time? 

LARRY-—I was sixteen in August. 
Hunting and fishing are my favorite 
hobbies, and I have a new dog that 
takes up plenty of my time. 

Now that we know what you like 
to do, suppose you tell us how you 
happened to attend the Conservation 
Camp. 

LARRY—The president of the Co- 
lumbia County Rod and Gun Club 
brought our names up-before a com- 
mittee consisting of himself and four 
members. Don Foust is president. 
And, they interviewed us all and 
decided to raise enough money to 
send us all. 


GRANT-—They decided between 
them who might be interested and 
might get the most out of the two 
weeks and who might use the knowl- 
edge gained for the best purpose. 

RICHARD-I don’t know how we 
were picked to go to camp, but we 
were, and I am happy that I was 
chosen. 


After you were selected and knew 
you were the boys to go, how did 
you get to camp? 

RICHARD—Larry’s father took ys 
over to camp. 

GRANT—My father arranged to 
come and get us before we left. So, 
on the 3lst of August, we left for 
camp and then things started to 
happen. 

RICHARD—Yes, when we got 
there and signed in, we were taken 
to the cabins by Bill Miller, one of 
the counselors. 


LARRY—It was a Sunday after. 
noon, about four o'clock. The coun. 
selors assigned us to our cabins and 
told us to get acquainted with the 
other boys. That night the counselors 
went over the schedule for the fol- 
lowing two weeks and told us what 
“Off Limits’”’ would be. 


RICHARD—Yeah, then they 
showed us a movie, “Realm of the 
Wild,” then we went back to the 
cabins for the rest of the night till 
lights out. 

It's quite an experience being at 
any camp the first night, with every- 
body wondering what will come next. 
What did come next, Larry? 

LARRY—On Monday and Tues- 
day we had “Survival”, with Mr. Don 
Kepler as our lecturer and guide. In 
this course we were taught survival 
in the woods, from the Rain Forest 
to the Deserts and Polar Regions. 

GRANT—Mr. Kepler told us how 
to get food and water any place in 
the world, how to select a good camp 
site and many other things. But, one 
thing I remember in particular is 
good for all sportsmen to follow. He 
said that a good sportsman will carry 
a good sheath knife, a waterproof 
match box, a good compass and a 
map of the area he is in. This would 
only be necessary for hunters and 
sportsmen who go out in the really 
deep woods. 


RICHARD—He taught us what 
was eatable out in the wild, and how 
to survive if we were to get lost, and 
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DEER’S AGE CAN’T BE TOLD BY ANTLERS as bucks held in research, pens at State 


College clearly show. 


what to do. Then they showed us 
how to use the Silva Compass, and 
told us to make a triangle from the 
camp to the Civil Engineering Camp, 
which was vacant; then to the Min- 
eral Industrial Camp, and back. They 
were Waiting at each camp to make 
sure all the groups reported in. 

GRANT—Mr. Kepler and _ two 
other men wrote a book, “Survival 
On Land And Sea,” for the Navy 
when he was teaching the pilots sur- 
vival during the Second World War. 
They wrote it because many pilots 
died from not being able to get food 
and water after they crashed or were 
shot down in their planes. 

RICHARD—T hat afternoon was 
the big test. We went on a hike with 
the same groups to a gas station and 
back to camp, a distance of about 
two and one-half miles one way. One 
group didn’t report in till after all of 
us started back. 

It sounds as though you had a 
busy time right from the beginning. 
Where did you go next? 

RICHARD—The next day we went 
to a deer experimental place. 

GRANT-—That’s right. We saw 
much of what happens when the deer 


Antler development in these deer has been controlled by diet. 


have a deficiency or too much of 
some food element such as protein, 
calcium, phosphorus, energy foods 
and other needed foods. Some of the 
deer were very skinny and had very 
small antlers, while some had fully 
developed antlers, all depending on 
the way they were fed. 

A surprising thing they told us was 
that you cannot tell a deer’s age by 
its antlers. You can only tell it by its 
teeth. The system they have devel- 
oped can tell to the half year the age 
of -the deer. 


LARRY—We also visited the ex- 
perimental grouse area. This is a 
clearing in the woods where scrub 
brush has grown pretty thick. It 
makes good cover for grouse and 
furnishes food. Deer also use the area. 
These cleared portions in the forest 
for the grouse are only in the experi- 
mental stage as yet. 

The experiments proved very satis- 
factory, showing that good cover and 
feed will help increase the grouse 
population. 

I can easily see why you fellows 
enjoyed yourselves. Was that the only 
wildlife trip you took? 



























RICHARD—No, 


the next day we 
went to the Greenville Nursery and 
a fire tower. And, we visited the Penn 
State Bird Navigation and Propaga- 
tion Range. 

GRANT—There they have all 
types of ducks that are free to fly 
anywhere they please. These ducks 
stay there at this range all year 
around where there is a place for 
them to swim in an outside pool that 
is kept from freezing over in the 
winter by putting warm water in the 
pool. 

LARRY—At the Greenwood Nur- 
sery, the different problems of main- 
taining a nursery were introduced to 
us. Also we were told and shown the 
different enemies and diseases of the 
seedlings. 

GRANT—We were 
the great variety of trees that are 
grown there. In one nursery, almost 
15 different types of trees were grown. 

RICHARD—We _ worked on the 
planting of trees and the counting 
of the distance in chains we walked 
to plant trees. 

GRANT—We were told at the fire 
tower how forest fires are detected 
and how they are put out and how 
hard forest rangers have to work to 
keep the woods fire-free. We helped 
make a fire line and were shown how 
to dig it and how wide to make it. 
This knowledge is a good thing for 
the area we live in so you could 
help fight fires in case there are times 
when it is necessary. 

Since I live in the same area, it 
is good to know we have some extra, 
trained fire-fighters on hand. Our 
forests are mighty important. 

GRANT—They sure are. We were 
told that there are 62 million acres 
of land that should be planted in 
pine trees of some kind, all depend- 
ing on the type of soil that is in 
the area. The pines provide cover for 
game and also make good lumber 
when they mature. 

LARRY—We were taught the dif- 
ferent tools used in fire fighting and 
how to cut a fire trail. That night we 
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were lectured by the fire inspector 
of the Bald Eagle District. 

RICHARD—Don't forget, 
night we learned to tie flies. 

GRANT—Most of the fellows used 
up a lot of spare time making some 
of their own weird creations. If they 
ever use some of them for fishing, 
they will scare the fish to death! 

I’m getting lost on what day of the 
week we are in now, but I believe 
the next day would be Friday. 

LARRY—That’s right. That day 
we planted trees. r 

RICHARD—And, on Saturday we 
went to a farm to learn about soil 
conservation and how to lay out a 
ditch. Also, we learned how to lay 
out a strip farming field in the morn. 
ing and stocking of the farm pond in 
the afternoon. 

LARRY—We learned many in- 
teresting things about farm ponds. 
And, they told us about types of soil, 
how to lay out diversion terraces and 
so forth. — 

GRANT—We actually laid out 
some diversion terraces to prevent 
erosion and were then shown a ter- 
race that had been laid out, dug out 
and put in service. We saw how the 
terrace stopped erosion and waste of 
land after the erosion ditches were 
filled in. 

RICHARD—That night we had a 
movie called, “Making the Most Out 
Ot a Miracle,” and “The River.” 

With a busy week like that behind 
you, I suppose you were all ready for 
a real rest on Sunday. 

LARRY—Well, we had church in 
the morning, but in the afternoon 
we had archery practice. 

With archery being one of your 
hobbies, Grant, I can well belteve 
that this was a high point in the 
week for you. 

GRANT-I sure liked it. We had 
a whole afternoon of archery in which 
we were told how bows are made and 
what they are made of. We shot bows 
and arrows and were shown the right 
way to use the bow and other things. 
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RICHARD—That evening we had 
two more movies called, ‘““Wild Fowl 
in Slow Motion,” and “Birds Are 
Interesting.” 

You don’t often see wild fowl in 
slow motion, but birds are interest- 
ing. And, you certainly had an in- 
teresting week, with another week to 
0. How did it start, Larry? 

LARRY—Forestry was on_ the 
agenda for Monday. We were taught 
how to determine the number of 
board feet in an acre of woods, how 
to pace an acre, tools needed in deter- 
mining the height and diameter of 
trees and how to determine the height 


of trees. New and better ways of tree 
management were explained and 
illustrated to us. 

GRANT—That's” right. They 


showed us experimental forests to see 
how much difference can be made by 
the different spacing of the trees. 


RICHARD—We also studied dis 
eases in trees. 
LARRY—On ‘Tuesday, the Indian 


caves were explained and explored. 
GRANT—They call them the In- 


TRAPPING TRICKS were shown by 
the Commission’s Northcentral Field 
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dian Caverns, and they are at Spruce 
Creek. All of the fellows thought it 
was quite a fascinating place with 
the beautiful rock formations that 
ure in the caverns and the thought 
of finding the treasure of gold that 
David Lewis, a bandit, and his band 
had hidden that has never’ been 
found. Also, the thought of following 
some of the undeveloped passageways 
to their end or until they came out 
somewhere. The caverns were made 
by an underground stream that is 
believed to be the stream that flows 
past the caverns now. 
RICHARD—Then, the next day 
we went to the fish hatcheries in the 
morning and went to a trout place 
to work on stream improvement. Re- 
member, fellows, we had a swim after 
the visit to the caverns on Tuesday. 
LARRY-Yes, we did. It was 
\ugust 10th, when we visited the fish 
hatcheries at Bellefonte. At Benner 
Springs Research Station, experiments 
were made with trout. The station 
is fed by a spring where the water 
pours out at 5,000 to 6,000 gallons 
Millard Crooks of 


Education Assistant 








and application, each boy was taught the 


in the field. 


per minute. We also visited Fisher- 
man’s Paradise. 

GRANT-It was really a big day 
of stream improvement that included 
building a diversion dam to keep the 
stream from washing out the banks 
and a log cover for the trout that are 
in the hatcheries. We saw many 
species of fish that were being raised 
and how some are being cross-bred 
like the rainbow and the lake trout. 
The fish hatcheries are always work- 
ing to get better methods to hatch 
and raise the young fish and the cross- 
breeding is to try to get a faster biting 
lake trout. 

All the fish hatcheries around State 
College are spring-fed, but these are 
limestone areas and the springs are 
very highly mineralized. Therefore, 
they must be aerated to release the 
gases and minerals. 

The hatcheries have many species 
of fish at one time such as bass, trout, 
bluegills, sunfish, pike, perch, pick- 
erel, eels, suckers and many others. 
Not all of these fish are good for 
farm ponds, only bass and sunfish or 
bluegills should be put in a pond. 
Where to from there, Richard? 


SAFE GUN HANDLING was emphasized at Junior Conservation Camp. By demonstration 
fundamentals of firearms safety at home and 


—. 





RICHARD—The next day we had 
trapping in the morning and shoot. 
ing in the afternoon. Then we had 
game management the next day, 
which was Friday, our last day for 
classes. 

LARRY—The Game Commission 
really had the last two days. They 
taught the safe handling of firearms 
and explained the different types of 
guns, sights, positions, and so forth. 

The camp was divided into two 
groups. One group shot one day and 
the other group shot the second day. 
Twenty-two caliber rifles were used. 
The group that wasn’t shooting was 
taught trapping by a game protector. 
Good trapping was the object in 
point. 

GRANT—We had National Rifle 
Association shooting. I think we had 
more trouble, or fun, that day than 
ever. 

We had a pet fawn at the camp 
that wasn’t gun-shy, and when we 
were shooting it was always getting 
in the way. Finally, one of the coun- 
selors carried her up to the office and 
locked her in. But, someone left her 
out and she came back to the shoot- 
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ing range again. She was taken back 
to the office again and did not get out 
until the shooting was over. 

Tell us a little more about the 
trapping class. 

GRANT—Well, the afternoon of 
the day we were shooting we were 
taught a little about fox trapping 
and how to know where to place a 
trap. We spent some time with a man 
who did some woodcock trapping for 
the State so that the birds could be 
banded. He showed us a maze trap 
that he had set up about a mile from 
camp. 

Is that about the story? 


LARRY—Just about. Only on Fri- 
day night we had a little party before 
lights out. On Satuday we cleaned up 
the camp, packed and came home. 

It is obvious from how well you 
boys remember your experiences that 
you certainly enjoyed yourself. But, 
if someone should ask you what the 
camp really meant to you, what 
would you tell them, Larry? 

LARRY—Before I went to camp I 
knew little about conservation. I was 
not conscious of the fact that it is 
really so important. Now that I have 
been to camp, I know quite a lot 
about conservation and the different 
types games and fish, soil and water. 

It was impressed upon my mind 
that conservation is not just for the 
farmers, but it is everyone’s business. 
We should help support the conserva- 
tion movement with the most serious- 
ness. For, our natural resources, soil, 
water, forests, play an important role 
in our everyday lives. 

We are not conscious of the care- 
less handling of our natural resources 
by the people of the United States. 
Fires that could have been prevented 


destroy millions of dollars worth of 
lumber each year. It not only destroys 
the woodland; but kills game, ruins 
soil, water and fish. Fire also ruins 
our recreation areas as well. 

These are only a few things that 
I learned at camp. It is amazing how 
conservation-minded and _ conserva- 
tion-wise we become in two short 
weeks spent at this camp. 

I only hope that everyone becomes 
more conservation-minded and con- 
servation-wise, Larry. Grant, do you 
have anything to add to that? 

GRANT-I liked most of the work 
we did at camp and I think it was 
a great opportunity for me to go 
there. I believe that everything they 
taught us was very good and that 
more boys should have the chance 
to go to Conservation Camp. 

I guess the two weeks means a lot 
to me now because of the things I 
learned and also because of how the 
things I learned will help me now 
and in the future. But, most of all, 
the two weeks mean that I know a 
lot about conservation in just about 
everything—soil, water, game, fish and 
trees, and I know how to use this 
knowledge for the betterment of the 
area in which I live. 

And now, Richard. 

RICHARD-—There isn’t much I 
can add to what Grant and Larry 
said. Except that I agree with every- 
thing. 

I agree too, Richard. And, I know 
that everyone who reads what you 
fellows have had to say will agree 
also. When everyone knows what you 
have learned through your stay at 
the Conservation Camp, we will have 
fewer forest fires, fewer washed-out 
farms, more game, more fish and a 
happier future for all Americans. 
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More 


T ITS January, 1956, meeting, 
the Game Commission tenta- 
tively set the opening date for the 
ruffed grouse and squirrel seasons for 
October 20. For the first time in ove 
twenty-five years, there is’a good pos- 
sibility that the season on these two 
game species will start prior to the 
conventional November | date. 
Why this earlier opening? To give 
the hunters of the State added oppor- 
tunity for wholesome recreation and 
good sport! Is there any danger of 
overshooting these two game animals 
through an extended season? Abso- 
lutely not! Do we have good evidence 
to support this conviction? Plenty, 
and here it is in a nutshell! 
First of all, a little fundamental 
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By Roger M. Latham 


biology. When the numbers of any 
game species remain fairly constant 
year after year, it means that for 
every one born during the spring or 
summer, one must die before the next 
breeding season. This is simply Na- 
ture’s way of keeping any animal 
within bounds. Otherwise they would 
overrun the land and literally com- 
mit suicide by outgrowing their liv- 
ing quarters or their food supply. In 
other words, this yearly turnover rep- 
resents a healthy condition and 
should be expected. All kinds ol 
things contribute to this loss—preda- 
tors, weather, accidents, hunters, dis- 
ease, parasites, and sometimes other 
things such as poisons, etc. 
Biologists have found that if one 
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of these factors just mentioned takes 
more than its usual share, then the 
others will normally take less to com- 

nsate for this extra loss. For ex- 
ample, suppose Pennsylvania hunters 
are only killing fifteen per cent of the 
rabbits in the State (probably a fairly 
good estimate). If the hunting take 
were to be increased to thirty per 
cent, there is every likelihood that 
this would not effect the number of 
breeders the following spring nor the 
number in the field the following 
fall. It would just mean that fewer 
would die from predation, disease, 
highway traffic, and other causes. In 
this case, the hunter has his cake and 
eats it, too. 

From studies in Pennsylvania and 
other nearby states, it is obvious that 
the hunters are not getting anywhere 
near their share of grouse and squir- 
rels. Too many are going the way of 
all flesh and are not providing either 
the recreation or the meat they could. 
So the obvious thing to do in terms 
of good management is to make bet 
ter use of this yearly surplus. 

How many grouse do Pennsylvania 
hunters take? Only about fifty to sixty 
thousand annually during the past 
few years. This does not compare too 
favorably with states like Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota’ where 
three hundred thousand to well over 
a half million may be taken in a sin- 
gle season. It isn’t that we can’t har- 
vest more here in Pennsylvania, it’s 
just that we don’t. 

New York studies revealed that 
only seventeen per cent of the grouse 
were killed even on the hardest 
hunted areas. Biologists believe that 
as high as forty per cent could be 
taken without hurting future hunt- 
ing. Statewide, Pennsylvania hunters 
certainly take less than ten per cent, 
and probably no more than three to 
five per cent during most years. Ob 
viously we are under-harvesting the 
crop! 

But, you say, what about during 
the low of the cycle when birds are 


scarce? Shouldn't the season be closed 
so the birds will recover faster? Nope, 
it doesn’t help a bit. During the cyc- 
lic low of the 1940's, Michigan left 
its grouse season open during the low 
years while Wisconsin and Minnesota 
right along side closed their’s tight 
for two or three years. In spite of the 
fact that Michigan hunters killed 
over a half million birds during the 
years that the season was closed in 
the other two states, the upswing in 
numbers in the next two or three 
years was just as rapid in Michigan as 
in the others. And the Michigan kill 
jumped from 165,000 in 1945 to 570,- 
000 in 1949. 


Also, the old law of diminishing re- 
turns takes care of grouse and other 
small game animals when they're 
scarce. The harder they are to find 
the harder they are to kill. And the 
scarcer they are the wilder they be- 
come. Also, when they're scarce many 
hunters give up and turn to other 


LESS THAN TEN PERCENT of Pennsyl- 
vania’s grouse population is harvested by 
hunters. Longer seasons will provide more 
recreation and despite a possible larger har- 
vest, the species will not suffer. 


Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 














































































kinds of game which are more abun- 
dant at the time. So again, Mother 
Nature looks out for her children m 
one way or another. 

But one more thing you say—what 
about the grouse in the woodlots and 
on the small ridges away from the 
“big woods” country? Might not an 
extended season wipe out the birds 
in a lot of these farming areas? We 
have no reason to think so. For one 


thing, even in small woodlots, its 
hard to kill all the grouse. And an- 
other sewn every spring and fall 


(crazy flights) grouse disperse widely 
and new stock will regularly replace 
those which are shot, even over a dis- 
tance of several miles. All these 
things convince us that we are on 
good safe ground in recommending a 
longer season. 

Now for the squirrels. West Vir- 


SQUIRREL HUNTING PROSPECTS are 
bright. As forests mature, there will be more 
food and more den trees for squirrels 
Hunters should be afforded opportunity to 
use increased populations of “bushy-tails.” 


Photo by Leonard Lee Rue 
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ginia, right across the border, has 
found that only thirteen per cent of 
its squirrels are being taken by hunt. 
ers and that perhaps as many as fifty 
to sixty per cent could be taken with- 
out endangering the future supply, 
Pennsylvania studies agree with the 
findings in West Virginia and biol- 
ogists here are convinced that the 
squirrels are barely touched over a 
large part of the State during most 
years. 

The prospects for squirrel hunting 
in the future are very bright. As our 
forests mature over the State, there 
will be more food and more den trees 
for squirrels. The brush stage and 
pole stage forests of a few years ago 
are rapidly growing up. Now the 
trees are producing acorns, beech- 
nuts, hickory nuts, and other kinds of 
mast so necessary for fall and winter 
food. And the hollow limbs and un. 
sound trunks of the larger trees pro- 
vide homes and protection for these 
animals. The whole northern half of 
the State is just coming into its own 
for squirrels and is producing more 
and more thousands as time goes by 
for the hunters. 

So the Game Commission is satis- 
fied that a great many of these wasted 
grouse and squirrels should be ut: 
lized for recreation and food. It be. 
lieves that countless golden hours of 
precious outdoor recreation can be 
added to the present season without 
harm to either species. It believes 
that the total days of good hunting 
are the true measure of successful 
game management. The greatest 
value of hunting comes from. the 
healthful exercise, the mental relaxa- 
tion, and the chance to share the 
pleasures of the sport with good com- 
panions. We are missing the boat if 
we don't take advantage of every Op- 
portunity to increase our days afield. 
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A TRAGEDY IN THE WILD 





Wilke of Mull Ren 


By Bob Parlaman 


Conservation Education Assistant 


Northwest Field Division, Pennsylvania Game Commission 


AST winter Millie was just an- 

other black bear going about hei 
normal duties of establishing a tem 
porary home for herself and the 
young that were to come. Little did 
she realize that she would create so 
much public attention and her choice 
of a den site would cause such a tragic 
end to her offspring. 

On February 3, 1956 Millie be- 
came no longer just another black 
bear. For on this day a prospecting 
beaver trapper accompanied by his 
house dog discovered the previously 
secret and well hidden den. Squalling 
noises inside told him there were 
cubs—a number of them as they ap- 
parently tried to feed at the same spot 
at the same time. There was much 
speculation among the folks who 
wanted to see the mother and her 
newborn. But not until February 8th 
was it revealed how many cubs Millie 
brought forth. Then, when the fact 
was established that she had four, 


Millie’s life was not her own. 

People came trom far and wide. 
Some of them were not content to 
just look at this unusual bear. They 
prodded her with poles, threw mud 
and stones at her and tossed photo 
flash bulbs into the den with the 
cubs. As is the usual case, there was 
a limit to the amount of violent dis- 
turbance Millie could stand. She soon 
became shy at the approach of hu- 
mans and would move deep into the 
rear of the den. But due to continued 
disturbance, a special Refuge Area 
had to be established a safe distance 
from the den opening to keep the 
crowds away. On one Sunday ap- 
proximately 150 persons visited the 
site. The presence of the refuge did 
not discourage all of the visitors, 
however; the thoughtless still con- 
tinued their abuses. But Millie con- 
tinued her parental responsibilities 
despite the many intrusions on her 
privacy. No doubt she was getting 
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PUBLIC INTEREST in hibernating beat 
and her cubs forced establishment of special 
refuge. Game Protector Bill Denton shows 
rules and regulations to this visiting couple. 


accustomed to the new way of life 
with all the publicity. The cubs were 
thought to be about a month old. 
Their eyes not open yet, they were 
quite helpless and unaware of all 
this undesirable attention. 

Nature is cruel at times. Millie 
and her offspring were soon to be- 
come victims of such cruelty. On Feb- 
ruary 25th, the rains came—lots of 
rain. With the surrounding moun- 
tains deep in snow, Mill Creek 
flooded its banks. Some of the local 
residents claimed the creek was higher 
than it had ever been. The water 
backed up into the rock ledge and 
the den that Millie had selected for 
her winter’s hibernation and blessed 
event. Now, like a good mother and 
as bears usually do in times of danger 
or disturbance, she tried to move her 
cubs. But her efforts were in vain. 
Three of the unfortunate cubs were 
found by District Game Protector Bill 
Denton, of Clarion, a short distance 
up hill from the original site a day 
later, apparently dead from drown 


ington, D. C. 
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ing. A hasty nest had been made for 
them. About the fourth cub, there 
is much hope and speculation. She 
may have saved it from the rising 
waters but the fact that Millies js 
continually and _ has 
turned twice to the former den Ives 
rise to the thought that this cub, too, 
was lost. Otherwise, the mother would 
be nursing it at another selected site, 

It is doubtful that any bear in the 
past received more attention from the 
admiring public and unfortunately 
sometimes, the abusing public. Days 
after the incident 


Te- 


there were many 
interested 
There is some good to come from 
this tragedy, however. The three dead 
cubs were sent to the National Mu. 
Smithsonian 


persons, 


Institute, Wash. 


for necessary prepara. 
tion and use in a family group of 
bear to be exhibited for educational 


The never ending fight for survival 
of our wildlife is a difficult one in- 
deed. Better luck next time, Millie! 
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February 25th. Game 
Denton found these three drowned 
the next morning. All females, they weighed 
about two pounds each. 
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Land Area 
Perry County, located in the south- 
central part of the State, covers 354,- 
112 acres of which 209,616 acres 
(59.29%) are forested. Publicly owned 
land ‘totals 41,638 acres, including 
1,996 acres of State Game Lands. 


Topography 

The county is bounded on_ the 
south by the Blue Mountains with 
the Juniata Valley crossing the east- 
ern part. The Juniata River collects 
the waters of many tributaries before 
it flows into the Susquehanna neat 
Duncannon. The shape of the county 
is very irregular, the maximum length 
being about 47 miles and the width 
ranging from 8 to 20 miles. Between 
the many ridges and hills are valleys 
with fertile lands, providing the chief 
source of livelihood. 


Transportation 

Railroad transportation is fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania line, The 
William Penn Highway (U.S. 22), the 
Susquehanna Trail (U.S. 11) and 
other routes traverse the county 
which has 326 miles ol improved 
State highways. 

History 

Originally a part of Cumberland, 
Perry County was separately organ 
ized in 1820, taking its name from the 


hero of the American naval victory 
on Lake Erie. New Bloomfield be- 
came the county seat in 1827. The 
location of this county has had much 
to do with its history. It has been di- 
rectly in the path of important travel- 
ways to the West from central Penn- 
sylvania. The Tuscarora Path touched 
the county and over it travelled In- 
dians going North to South. The Al- 
legheny Path was an Indian highway. 
Shawnee, Delaware and ‘Tuscaroras 
were among the Indian tribes inhab- 
iting the county and a large Indian 
village was located at Duncan's Is- 
land in the middle of the Susque- 
hanna River just above the Clark’s 
Ferry bridge. 

Traders followed the Indian trails 
and one of the earliest was Thomas 
McKee who opened a trading post 
near Peter’s Mountain about 1750. A 
few pioneers came into the region 
about the same time, though the 
lands were not acquired from the In- 
dians by the Province until 1754. The 
principal center for early settlement 
and the portion of the county which 
figured most prominently in its early 
development was Sherman's Valley. 
Protection from the Indians necessi- 
tated erection of Fort Robinson here 
in 1755. George Robinson was one of 
the pioneers in this section, as was 
Simon Girty, father of the notori- 
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ous renegade. Considerable  settle- 
ment took place after 1760, despite 
the threat of Indian attack. The ma- 
jority of early settlers came over the 
mountains from Cumberland Valley 
and were of the same _ Scotch-Irish 
stock that had peopled that region. 
The famous Presbyterian mission- 
ary, Rev. Charles Beatty, visited the 
new frontier settlements in 1766 and 
organized a Presbyterian congrega- 
tion. Later German settlers organized 
the first Lutheran Church in present 
Perry county about 1774. 

Because of its abundant water 
power, Perry county early became 
famous for the number of its mills. 
Tanning was another early industry 
while iron forges and furnaces made 
it an important producer of charcoal 
iron. The Duncannon Iron Works 
was founded in 1827. 


Industry 


The principal classes of manufac- 
turing are food and kindred prod- 
ucts, metals and metal products, and 
textiles and textile products. Chief 
products include grist mill products, 
women’s and _ children’s clothing, 
hardware, flour, men’s shirts, con- 
densed and evaporated milk. Crushed 
limestone for roads is the only min- 
eral industry in the county at present. 


Agriculture 


Perry County contains 1,788 farms 
with 96,713 acres under cultivation. 
Principal agricultural products in- 
clude poultry and eggs and general 
farm crops. 


District Game Protector 


District Game Protector Harold 
E. Russell, Box 256 (McClure Street), 
New Bloomfield (Phone: 104), is as 
signed to this county by the Game 
Commission. 
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Fish Warden 

Fish Warden Charles V. Long, East 
Waterford (Phone: 15), is assigned to 
this county by the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission. 


Recreation—Fishing 

Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 

TROUT: Bixlers Run, Loysville, 
Rt. 274, 3 mi.; Browns Run, Blain, 
Rt. 274, 6 mi.; Little Buffalo Creek, 
Newport, Rt. 34, 4 mi.; Horse Valley 
Run, East Waterford, Rt. 75, 5 mi.; 
Little Juniata Creek, New Bloom- 
field, Rt. 34, 10 mi.; Laurel Run, 
Landisburg, Rt. 850, 13 mi.; Liberty 
Valley Run, Honey Grove, Rt. 75, 5 
mi.; McCabes Run, Landisburg, Rt. 
850, 4 mi.; Montour Run, Landis- 
burg, 4 mi.; Panther Creek, Ickes- 
burg, Rt. 74, 2 mi.; Shaffer Run, 
Blain, Rt. 274, 5 mi.; Shermans 
Creek, Blain, Rt. 274, 8 miles. 

BLACK BASS: Buffalo Creek, New- 
port, Rt. 34, 2 mi.; Juniata River, 
Newport, 10 mi.; Shermans Creek, 
New Bloomfield, 13 mi.; Susquehan- 
na River, Marysville, Rt. 11, 27 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Perry County is noted for a wide 
variety of hunting and affords good 
opportunity on rabbits, squirrels, 
grouse and deer. It has fair popula- 
tions of bobwhite quail and wild tur- 
key. There are three tracts of State 
Game Lands in the county—Number 
88 (in part) located near Ickesburg 
covering 4,059.5 acres; Number 170 
(in part) located near Marysville cov- 
ering 704 acres; and Number 171 (in 
part) located near Donnallys Mills 
covering 233 acres. There is one Co- 
operative Farm Game Project in the 
county—Number 151, covering 13,687 
acres near Marysville. 
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By Abe Chaleff 


OW many of us have reached the 

point in life where we have to 
face the choice of sharing our favor- 
ite hunting weapons with our sons 
and daughters or putting these same 
frearms under lock and key? 

Most children, particularly those in 
rural areas, have an avid interest in 
guns. Radio, television and movies 
have glamorized the parts played in 
history by such famous heroes as 
Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, Wild 
Bill Hickock, Annie Oakley and 
many other “gun toters.” Firearms in 
those days were used to obtain food, 
lor protection against hostile Indians 
and bandits, for law enforcement, 
and, of course, for pure and simple 
sport. 


Then, as now, it was difficult, if 


iot near impossible, to keep a child 
and a gun apart. Today, the wise 
thing to do is to bring them together 
ina safe and sane manner under 
proper supervision, 

One logical way to accomplish any 
such project is through the Junior 


Program of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America. At a monthly 
meeting of the Matamoras Rod and 
Gun Club in Pike County during the 
early part of 1954, I “cornered” John 
Lohmann, our local Game Protector. 
John has long held a reputation for 
civic activity and I felt that through 
his invaluable experience with hunt- 
ers, both young and old, I would find 
the answer as to what was specifically 
needed in this area for our young- 
sters. Needless to say, after a short 
discussion with John, a plan was 
formulated and the wheels were set 
in motion. 


This plan was outlined at the next 
Rod and Gun club meeting and was 
accepted unanimously by the mem- 
bers, even to the extent of financial 
support. After getting this green light, 
I underwent a short period of train- 
ing and was soon accredited as an 
NRA Small Bore Rifle Instructor. A 
meeting with the school faculty of 
Matamoras brought their support in 
forming a Junior Club within the 
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school itself. Two charters were ap- 
plied for, one as a Jumior Club and 
the other for a Basic Small Arms 
School—fees paid by the Rod and 
Gun Club. The National Rifle Asso- 
ciation went all out to help us, and 
through the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship we were issued six 22 
caliber target rifles on a loan basis. 

The next and biggest problem was 
to get the use of an indoor range 
with good lighting and toilet facili- 
ties, and as close to home as possible. 
The local YMCA located across the 
river in Port Jervis, N. Y. had a four 
point gallery range which was ideal 
for our purposes in all respects. The 
equipment at the range was owned 
by the Port Jervis Rifle Team, and 
shooters being what they are, we 
were not only given unobstructed 
use of the range and its equipment, 
but were also allowed to use the per- 
sonal shooting mats of the Port Jervis 
Rifle Team. 

At last we were ready to start oper- 
ations. A meeting of parents and 
children was held at the YMCA one 
evening at which time the film 
“Shooting Safety’ was shown. This 
film was loaned to us through the 
efforts of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission and deals with the hand- 
ling of firearms in the hunting field 
and on the firing range. Publicity for 
this meeting was arranged through 
the local radio station, WDLC of 
Port Jervis, the Union Gazette ol 
Port Jervis, both serving our local 
area, .and of word of 
mouth. 


course, by 


The purpose of the Small Arms 
School was outlined by Game Pro- 
tector Lohmann. There were many 


questions answered for some of the 
dubious parents. Three of the main 
questions asked were, “Will it be 
“What will it cost?” and 
will my child Pam 


safe?” 


“What 


learn?” 





FIRING LINE found 16 youngsters qualify 
ing as Pro-Marksmen. The Junior Division 
of the Matamoras Rod and Gun Club has 
shown that firearms safety and skill is as 
effective as it is fun 
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phlets donated by the Sporting Arms 
and Ammunition Manufacturers’ Ip. 
stitute were distributed. The informa. 
tion found in this literature and a 
short talk given by John and myself 
served to enlighten the parents as to 
what the children would gain through 
this type of program. 

The first class got underway in 
February of 1955 for 16 youngsters 
who later received certificates of at. 
tendance. All 16 also qualified as 
Pro-Marksman under NRA regula. 
tions. The school semester last spring 
saw 30 youngsters enrolled and paid 
up as members of the Matamoras 
Rod and Gun Junior Division. For 
the summer, a shooting league was 
planned in which the Juniors com- 
peted among themselves for qualif. 
cations and awards. They held their 


shoots on Sundays at the Senior's 
outdoor range. In line with the 
league program, they also received 


full instruction in the Hunter Safety 
Course sponsored by the National 
Rifle Association. 

There is no “black magic” involved 
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in what we have done with these 
children. If you are willing to work 
for the kids, you can be sure that 
other people will be more than happy 
to let you spend your time with 
them. Your phone will ring at all 
hours when some youngster wants an 
answer to settle an argument over a 
technical question. All in all, you 
will wind up being an auxiliary 
father to every child in the club and 
some others besides. 

Is it worth all the trouble? Em- 
phatically YES! Experience has 
shown that most shooting accidents 
are preventable through the use of 
proper education and a little com- 
mon sense. Records show that the 
greatest number of these so-called 


accidents are the result of ignorance 
in the safe and proper use of fire- 
arms. Proof of this fact is found in 
localities which have well-planned 
Firearms Safety Programs in opera- 
tion. There a sharp drop in shooting 
accident rates have been noted. More 
trained hunters and riflemen mean 
fewer accidents and better sport for 
all concerned. 

Ours is but the beginning in an 
ever-growing trend to make the shoot- 
ing sport the safe one it should and 
can be. If you have a Junior Program 
operating in your area, support it. If 
not, help get one started! Here in 
Pike County we've confirmed the old 
story—“An ounce of prevention is 
worth more than a pound of cure.” 





1956-57 Federal Duck Stamp 
Design Chosen 

A black and white watercolor fea- 
turing a pair of American Mergan- 
ser's flying low over fog-bound water 
has been chosen as the design for the 
1956-57 Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp, Secretary of the _ Interior 
Douglas McKay has announced, 

Edward J. Bierly, 2723 S. Buchan- 
an St., Arlington, Va., is the artist 
who drew the winning design for the 
seventh annual “duck stamp” compe- 
tition. This will be the 23d stamp to 
be issued in the Federal duck stamp 
series. Mr. Bierly was runnerup in 
last year’s contest. 

A panel of waterfowl experts 
judged Mr. Bierly’s design as the best 
of the 64 submitted in the competi- 
tion. During the judging the artists’ 
names were masked. 

Jay N. (“Ding’’) Darling, famous 
cartoonist and noted conservationist, 
then head of the former Bureau of 
Biological Survey (one of the prede- 
cessor agencies of the present Fish 
and Wildlife Service), fittingly de- 
signed the first of the annual series 


of migratory waterfowl hunting 
stamps issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment. This first stamp went on sale 
on August 14, 1934, and expired on 
June 30, 1935. The sale of that issue 
amounted to 635,001 stamps. 

The duck stamp has become fa- 
miliar to all migratory waterfowl 
hunters and to philatelists and con- 
servationists throughout the country 
since the first issue in the series went 
on sale in 1934. A new stamp is is- 
sued each year by the Post Office De- 
partment which is in charge of its 
distribution and sale. It goes on sale 
on July | and expires on the follow- 
ing June 30. Nearly twice the size of 
a special delivery stamp, it sells for 
$2. Everyone over 16 years of age 
who hunts migratory waterfowl is re- 
quired to have one of these stamps in 
his possession, in addition to his State 
hunting license. More than two mil- 
lion duck stamps are sold annually. 
Duck stamp revenues are used to sup- 
plement other funds appropriated to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service for the 
purchase, development, administra- 
tion, and maintenance of waterfowl 
refuges throughout the country. 
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Snowbather 


COLUMBIA COUNTY—While en- 
gaged in border cutting on one of the 
propagation areas in February, mem- 
bers of the Food and Cover Corps re- 
ported a garter snake sunning itself 
just off the edge of the snow, some- 
what sluggish but able to navigate.— 
District Game Protector Mark L. Ha- 
genbuch, Bloomsburg. 


Feeder Feasters 

ELK COUNTY-—A local sportsman 
accompanied me while filling a re- 
mote feeder in the Straight Creek 
area. On arrival at the feeder which 
was empty, we saw about 20 turkeys 
grouped around the feeder. They 
moved a short distance away while 
we filled the feeder and immediately 
returned to the feeder before we were 
out of sight. The sportsman yey er 
that they reminded him of a family 


who ordered groceries on pay re vy and 
awaited their arrival at the door and 
immediately gorged themselves.—Dis- 
Protector 
Wilcox. 


trict Game Vern 


Order, 


A. Van 
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Fitting Fate for Feral Dogs 

LUZERNE COUNTY—During the 
month of February, I have had nv. 
merous complaints of dogs running 
and killing deer. There were two of 
these so-called kind on State Game 
Lands No. 187 that had killed three 
deer which we could find and no one 
will ever know how many more are 
lying around. Since it was beaver sea. 
son most of the trappers kept their 
eyes and ears open hoping to locate 
these killers and put an end to their 
slaughtering. Finally one trapper 
managed to shoot one but the other 
was still at large. One evening while 
another trapper was checking his 
traps he spied number two killer only 
a few feet away. The unfortunate 
part about this was he didn’t havea 
firearm with him. Feeling disgusted 
and cussing under his breath, he 
trudged along home; but lo and be: 
hold the next morning while visiting 
his traps instead of a 50 pound bea 
ver waiting for him in his trap was 
this vicious killer. His time spent 
trapping more than paid for itself 
District Game Protector Norman J. 
Forche, Conyngham. 


Conservation Encouragement 

PIKE COUNTY-—The Fifty Rod 
and Gun Club of New York City and 
Dingman Township has decided to 
commemorate the memory of one of 
their members by awarding a $25.00 
prize and medallion pin in either 
silver or gold to the east Milford 
High School graduate who makes the 
highest marks in conservation. This 
award is to be a yearly activity. Other 
clubs having the wherewithal to do 
this could well set a pattern to induce 
graduates to consider the field of con- 
servation work.—District Game Pro 
tector John H. Lohman, Milford. 
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” Feeding Felines? 
: FAYETTE COUNT Y—Deputy 
generis Charles Bloom has been feeding a 
— (/ (ve 70 large covey of quail at several differ- 
ag naan ent feeders during February. He re- 
. iF ported that before putting out the 
~e . feeders there weren't any cats in the 
neighborhood, but since the feeding 
the has been going on six cats have ap- 
nu- peared on the scene near the feeders. 
ing So I am wondering if maybe feeding 
» of game at the same feeding stations 
me over a long period of time might not 
ree prove more detrimental to the game 
one than not doing any feeding at all. 
are Deputy Bloom didn’t say whether the 
C4: cats are still frequenting the area.— 
eir District Game Protector C. L. Ruth, 
ate Pandora’s Box Hibbs. 
at SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY — Ed ; : 
per Novae owner of a rabbit farm in Window, Window On the Wall 


her Clifford Township, was furnished SOMERSET COUNTY—One day 
ile | with 40-box traps. He told me that in the middle of February, while my 


his during the month of January he wife was talking on the phone she 
nly caught the following in addition to noticed something passing the win- 
ate his catch of rabbits: 12 grey squirrels, dow to the side of the house. She 
Da 97 red squirrels, 2 flying squirrels, 3 looked out the front window and 
ed opossums, | house cat, 1 rat, 12 field saw a doe deer crossing the street and 
he mice and 1 mole.—District Game Pro- going across the yards of two homes. 
be | tector Casimir M. Stanis, Uniondale. It then deliberately jumped into a 
ng window of Charles Humbert’s home. 
ea: It fell back on the ground and left 
yas Stinky Space Cadet the scene without any apparent dam- 


™_ — ee age to itself, but left a repair job for 
- SCHUYLKILL COUNTY — On the Humberts—a new window.—Dis- 


J. January 10, 1956 ; accompanied by trict Game Protector R. V. Rea, Con- 
Supervisor M. D. Stewart and Land meee 


Utilization Assistant A. R. Bachman, 
while inspecting sites for proposed 











od Game Lands, we saw a large skunk 

id cross the road in front of the car. 

to Suspecting something was wrong, be- ,” yea oa aa 
of ing in the middle of the day, we (ge wun OR 

Uy stopped the car and found that the NN sworn: 7? | 
er skunk had stuck his head in a baby » % ae 
rd food jar. Mr. Skunk was managing \ 2a 4, 

re okay, since the jar acted like a space * ANS 

is helmet, he could see where he was Asi rt Wr 
er going but could not eat. A well aimed 6b Rul /\\ 
lo tock broke the space helmet and left Yi a 
oe the pilot stunned for a minute but stad tha 
n- he finally came to his senses and wN all 
0- walked away.—District Game Pro- po 


a we SORA Con 
tector B. A. Drasher, Tamaqua. yer 
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February Weather Forecasters 

HUNTINGDON COUNTY—Dur- 
ing the month of February, I caught 
two adult woodchucks in my traps in 
the mountains. Also, I saw one juve- 
nile chuck (a last year’s pup) jump 
into the hole after leaving his mother 
at the traps when he saw me ap- 
proaching. The part of this story that 
interests me is that the weather was 
extremely cold for February and the 
ground was frozen most of the time. 
It just goes to show that the old 
groundhog doesn’t always sleep all 
winter. I saw a sea gull in a trozen 
field near Entriken on February 28, 
1956.—District Game Protector Dean 
M. Lesnett, Hesston. 


Lazy Beavers 

FAYETTE COUNTY-—Although 
beavers are very good dam builders, 
they must have a lazy spot too, and 
won't build dams if not necessary. A 
local resident had built a large dam 
for recreation on some mountain land 
of his, and a beaver quickly took ad- 
vantage of it last summer and moved 
in. They built a house and are living 


in this man-made dam instead of 
building their own.—District Game 
Protector J. R. Hiller, Uniontown. 


From Legal Counsel to Cookies 

GREENE COUNT Y—On February 
6, after returning to my headquarters 
from field duty, I learned of a new 
duty that I inherited by phone call. 
A call was placed to my headquarters 
requiring my presence at a hearing 
which would interest me for the 
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same evening. Upon investigation, | 
found there were no game law hear. 
ings. The defendant was lodged jn 
the county jail on a surety of the 
peace charge and thought I could 
represent him as counsel at the hear. 
ing. What next! 

On February 3, while talking to a 
sportsman from Fayette County, 
learned of a new product for game 
feeding. A cookie salesman has a 
game feeder built in the rear of his 
rural residence he keeps filled with 
cookies returned from customers, He 
has daily visits by rabbits and phea- 
sants. He loaded me up with a supply 
for one of my feeders and to my 
amazement the cookies were con- 


sumed and the ear corn lett for a 
later snack.—District Game Protector 
A. ]. Ziros, Carmichaels. 


Car-Wise City Cousins 

MERCER COUNTY—During the 
month of January, trappers with a 
special rabbit trapping permit were 
permitted to box trap rabbits out of 
the six larger boroughs and cities of 
my district and 1478 rabbits were 
trapped and released in open hunting 
territory. One thing I have learned 
about these city rabbits is that they 


are more car wise than their country 
cousins.—District Game _ Protector 
Arthur T. Biondi, Mercer. 
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“V” for Vanquished 
SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY —In 
the process of ‘checking beaver dams, 
| chanced to notice a rabbit lodged 
between two small saplings. Examina- 
tion of the carcass revealed no appar- 
ent injury and it seems as though the 
rabbit died by freezing in the intense 
cold during the previous night. 
Tracks in fresh snow told the story 
of the rabbit hopping through the V 
formed by the young trees and_ be- 
coming fast. There was a hole kicked 
in the snow under the hind feet 
where the rabbit struggled to get free. 
This kind of death is not’ too uncom- 
mon among deer, but this is the first 
time I have ever seen a rabbit perish 
in this manner.—District Game Pro 
tector Donald G. Day, Susquehanna. 


Multiflora for Robins 


MONTOUR COUNTY-I am led 
to believe that robins are attracted to 
multiflora rose. On Farm Game 
Project No. 91, of the William M. 
Bitler farm where multiflora’ was 
planted about five years ago, I ob- 
served on several occasions during 
February at least 100 robins. These 
birds were flying onto the multiflora 
and were observed feeding on the 
seeds. They were first seen about Feb- 
ruary 6, and could be seen daily all 
month.—District Game Protector 
Bruce P. Yeager, Northumberland, 


Rabies Reaches Cumberland 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY—The 
first reported case of rabies in foxes 
in this district was called to my atten- 
tion February 28, 1956. Mr. Clyde 
Brenneman, a farmer living near New 
Cumberland reported a red fox shot 
and killed on his farm. The fox had 
bitten a dog and examination at the 
Summerdale Laboratory showed the 
animal to be infected. The dog was 
then destroyed also.—District Game 
Protector Homer H. Thrush, Me- 
chanicsburg. 
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Sawdust Snakes 

PERRY COUNTY—Deputy Game 
Protector Joe Cavanaugh of Marys- 
ville, related this story to me recently. 
Mr. Lawrence Liddick of Duncan- 
non, along with Rodger Liddick and 
Robert Freeman were in the process 
of removing a sawdust pile when 
they came upon a den of snakes. 
They quickly closed in for the kill. 
When they got through and made a 
count, they found they had killed 
four copperhead snakes, 30 some rat- 
tlesnakes and several other snakes of 
the various non-poisonous varieties. 
Mr. Liddick reports they had never 
seen any poisonous snakes in this sec- 
tion previously.—District Game Pro- 
tector Harold E. Russell, New Bloom- 
field. 


Winks’s Aftermath 

CAMERON COUNTY-—This has 
been the hardest winter on game for 
a long while. In February I measured 
the snow in Cooks Run. It was 20 
inches deep and completely crusted 
to the ground. In the last ten days of 
February the Food and Cover men 
and I found 14 dead deer. Cause of 
death: winter starvation. All the deer 
were examined, Thirteen were last 
spring's fawns and the fourteenth, an 
old doe at least eight years old. This 
deer was found by William Creed, 
State College, Penna. Dogs are also 
taking a heavy toll on deer. We are 
not only finding deer killed by dogs 
but receiving complaints every day.— 
District Game Protector Norman L. 
Erickson, Emporium. 
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Of a Fox, Pheasant and Feed 

ERIE COUNTY-—F. D. Walker, a 
well known hunter and sportsman of 
Erie County, reported that he had 
been feeding a flock of pheasants in 
his back yard in the town of Edin- 
boro most of the winter. About the 
middle of January he noticed that 
the pheasants no longer came to his 
feeder. One evening he heard his dog 
barking and went out to investigate 
and found a fox sitting in the lower 
limbs of. an apple tree, just out of 
reach of the dog. Mr. Walker went 
into the house to obtain a gun to 
kill the critter but before this could 
be accomplished the fox evaded the 
dog and ran under a nearby house 
through a small hole in the wall. 
Evidently the fox had been living 
under this occupied house for some 
time. Mr. Walker remarked that he 
had spent a lot of time fox hunting 
but never expected to find one living 
in his back yard in town. 

On February 11, 1956, Mr. Edward 
Dunlap, R. D. 1, Freedom and Mr. 
W. D. Kendall, R. D. 1, Zelienople, 
purchased and delivered 30 bushels 
of ear corn to State Game Lands No. 
86 to be used for game feeding. They 
have a hunting camp near the Game 
Lands and wanted to help feed some 
of the game in the place where they 
hunt.—District Game Protector Elmer 
Simpson, Union City. 


Survival of the Fittest 

LAWRENCE COU N TW Y—Preda- 
tors as a rule remove the weaklings 
from the flock. However, during the 
winter months it is the “survival of 
the fittest.” Rain soaked and _ ice 
covered birds on one dog training 
area in the county proved this point. 
While Deputy Merle Glitch was on 
patrol in the area he witnessed the 
following: A large flock of pheasants 
were trying to feed at a: feeding sta- 
tion but were interrupted time after 
time by a Coopers hawk. Finally the 
hawk succeeded in downing one of 
the pheasants which was not a weak- 


ling but simply a victim of circum. 
stances. Just another episode jp 
mother nature’s merry-go-round,—Djs. 
trict Game Protector Calvin 4 
Hooper, Jr., New Castle. 


Skull and Bones 

WESTMORELAND COUNTY. 
Recently I had a request to identif 
part of a skeleton which was found 
in the woods. The man who called 
and requested the identification saiq 
that he thought the bones were that 
of a large deer and there was eyj. 
dence that the antlers had been cy 
off. When I called at the man’s house. 
what he showed me was the pelvis 
bone of a large horse which had 
been killed or died many years be. 
fore as the bones were badly de. 
teriorated. The man thought the two 
holes in the pelvis bone were eye 
holes and the two flat bones extend. 
ing upward were antlers. I don't 
know what he thought about the two 
sockets where the hip joints con- 
nected, maybe he figured that was 
where the ears connected and that 
the ears whirled around like the rear 
propeller on a_helicopter.—District 
Game Protector D. W. Heacox, Irwin. 


Mid-Winter Wildlife Ills 


ADAMS COUNTY—During Janu 
ary and February there were increas 
ingly large numbers of sick raccoons 
and gray foxes reported throughout 
the district. The Gettysburg National 
Park rangers reported finding several 
of these animals either dead or in 
very poor condition. During early 
February, I had two raccoons and one 
gray fox brought to me. The Agr 
cultural Department Laboratory at 
Summerdale reported that these ani- 
mals were suffering from distemper. 
Several reports have come to me by 
persons who feared that the animals 
had rabies, but reports on diagnosis 
by the Summerdale Laboratory reveal 
that these animals are not rabid- 
District Game Protector Paul H. 
Glenny, Gettysburg. 
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Eighth Student Officer Class 


The Eighth Class of student officers 
to train for positions as Pennsylvania 
Game Protectors is now being selected 
by the Game Commission. Successful 
candidates will be enrolled for train- 
ing at the Ross Leffler Sc hool of Con- 
servation located near Brockway, Jet- 
ferson County. Announcement of the 
reopening of this famous conserva- 
tion school was made by the Commis- 
sion at its meeting in Harrisburg on 
April 5th. 
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To Be Enrolled Next Month 


Approximately 20 men will be 
selected by competitive examination 
for this class and will begin a year- 
long course of intensive field and 
classroom instruction on or about 
June 30th. The date of the examina- 
tion, to be held in Harrisburg, has 
been set for June 2nd. 

Since the graduation of the Sev- 
enth Student Training Class in 
March, 1953, vacancies in the Com- 
mission’s field force have created a 
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need for the appointment of new 
Game Protectors. All permanent ap- 
pointments to the Commission’s sal- 
aried field force have been made 
from graduates of this school since 
1936 when the Commission estab- 
lished the present system for training 
prospective game protectors. 

Membership in the Eighth Student 
Class will be limited solely to: 

(a) Active Deputy Game Pro- 
tectors holding commissions 
issued prior to January 1, 
1956. 

(b) Individuals possessing an 
educational background or 
training equal to a four-year 
course in wildlife manage- 
ment or forestry. 

All applicants must have a minimum 
education equal to a four-year high 
school course. Those qualifying in 
the written and oral examinations 
will also be subject to a rigid moral 
and character investigation before 
final acceptance. An automobile is 
essential to the work and graduate 
students will be required to own and 
drive a Car. 

Two full-time instructors for the 
school have been appointed by the 
Commission. James A. Brown, Read- 
ing, presently Wildlife Protection As- 
sistant in the Southeast Field Division 
has been named as Superintendent. 
Joseph S. Chick, Huntingdon, pres- 
ently Conservation Education Assis- 
tant in the Southcentral Field Divi- 
sion has been appointed as Assistant 
Superintendent. Both men are gradu- 
ates of the Commission school, Brown 
receiving his initial appointment as a 
graduate game protector in March, 
1942 and Chick in March, 1938. The 
new Superintendent is a 1932 gradu- 
ate of Pennsylvania State College 
(now University) and holds a degree 
in science and math. He taught in 
the Renova public schools prior to 
his appointment with the Game Com- 
mission. 

Complete information, including 
brochures and application blanks, for 
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this student officer class can be ob. 
tained from the Game Commission 
at Harrisburg or from any of the 
Commission’s field division offices 
(see inside back cover for addresses), 
A brief outline of the general quali. 
fications and regulations follows: 


Residence Requirements 

Each applicant shall have been , 
bona fide resident of the Common. 
wealth of Pennsylvania for a period 
of not less than one (1) year im. 
mediately preceding the closing date 
for application. To qualify as to resi. 
dence any applicant who was absent 
from the State because of military 
service, college attendance, etc., and 
who has not transferred his residence 
to another state will be considered a 
resident of Pennsylvania. 


Age Requirements 

All applicants shall have passed 
their twenty-first (21st) birthday and 
shall not have passed their thirty- 
fifth (35th) birthday prior to June 
30, 1956. Deputy Game Protectors 
will be credited two years over and 
above the age limit of thirty-five for 
each five years of Deputy service, 
but must not have reached their 
fortieth birthday prior to July 1, 
1956. All applicants are required to 
furnish birth certificates prior to ad- 
mission to the School. 


Height Requirements 
The minimum shall be five feet, 
seven inches (5’ 7’) taken in stock- 
ing feet, the maximum to be in rela- 
tive body proportions satisfactory to 
the Commission. 


Weight Requirements 

The minimum weight shall be one 
hundred forty (140) pounds stripped 
of all clothing. The maximum shall 
be two hundred (200) pounds 
stripped of all clothing up to six feet 
(6’) in height, but an additional al- 
lowance of ten (10) pounds will be 
made if the applicant is more than 
six feet (6’) in height. 
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Vision Requirements 

Before any applicant shall be ad- 
mitted to the School, he shall be able 
to pass a 20 30 vision and color test 
without glasses. 


Physical Examination 

Each applicant shall be subject to 
a rigid physical examination and 
shall be free from all physical defects 
including the shortage or loss of a 
member of the body. A preliminary 
physical examination conducted by a 
registered physician of this State, 
shall be made a part of the applica- 
tion, the cost of which shall be borne 
by the applicant. The final physical 
examination shall be made by a reg- 
istered physician appointed by the 
Commission or its agent, the cost of 
which shall be borne by the Commis- 
sion. The certification of the Commis- 
sion’s physician shall be final. 


Rates of Compensation 

Students selected for appointment 
to the Conservation School will be 
paid at the following rates during the 
School training period. Dependency 
allowance of accepted students will 
not be subject to change during the 
training period. 
Single man .$100.00 per month 
Married man, living with his 

spouse ........9 $150.00 per month 
Married man, living with his 

spouse, with one (1) depen- 

dent child under eighteen (18) 

years of age ... . $162.50 per month 
Married man, living with his 

spouse, with two (2) or more 

dependent children undet 

eighteen (18) years of 

$175.00 per month 


Assignment to Duty 
_ Applicants must signify their will- 
iIngness to accept assignment at such 
geographical locations as the Com- 
mission shall select without regard to 
the area from which the student was 
recruited. Trainees who successfully 
complete the course at the School 
and in the field will be assigned to 
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supervised by a District Game Pro- 
tector and Field Division Supervisor. 
They will be placed on a salaried 
basis during a one-year probationary 
period from the date of graduation 
at the minimum salary of a Game 
Protector, currently $3666 per year. 
Upon satisfactory completion of the 
probationary period, they will be 
assigned to existing vacancies in the 
field service. 


How to Apply 

No application will be considered 
except those submitted by Registered 
Mail on the official form provided for 
the purpose. The application must 
contain complete information, sworn 
or afhrmed before a proper public 
official. If any application is returned 
for verification, correction or addi- 
tional information, the corrected ap- 
plication must be resubmitted by 
Registered Mail within the date and 
hour prescribed. All applications shall 
be transmitted to the “Executive 
Director, Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania” 
not later than May 15th. 
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TO PROTECT PROPERTY AND CROPS 


Last year 1,465 deer were reported 
killed in Pennsylvania in protection 
to property. The Game Law justly 
provides that “any person actually 
residing upon and cultivating as a 
means of livelihood any lands for 
general farm crop purposes, commer- 
cial trucking or fruit orchard or 
nursery being regularly maintained 
for commercial purposes, as either the 
owner or lessee of such lands, or a 
member of his family residing upon 
and regularly assisting in the cultiva- 
tion thereof, or regularly hired help 

may kill deer engaged in the 
material destruction of such crops. 

The law limits the type of firearm 
to be used, stipulates a report must 
be made to a Commission represen- 
tative after the animal is killed and 
the carcass properly dressed out and 
cared for. It also lists other require- 
ments before qualified persons may 


do such protective killing. 

In 1955 Clearfield County listed the 
highest number of deer reported 
killed to protect crops—130. Centre 
County was next with 126. Potter fol. 
lowed with 115, and Jefterson was 
fourth with 114. Elk and Lycoming 
Counties each listed 97 deer so killed. 
Sullivan County showed 93, Forest 76 
and Tioga 71. Of the 67 counties in 
the State, 45 were counted in this 
category. Those not named _ above 
showed from one, or a few, to 40 or 
50 deer killed to protect crops last 
year. 

Combine the 1,465 deer reported so 
taken with the 7,306 accidentally 
killed in Pennsylvania in 1955, plus 
those killed illegally in season and 
out, and it becomes apparent that 
persons who hunt lawfully do not 
bag nearly all the white-tails slain in 
the Commonwealth in any year. 
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FIREARMS SAFETY is center of interest for Governor George M. Leader, left; Jim Dee, 
SAAMI safety representative; and Mayor Nolan F. Ziegler, Harrisburg, at highly successful 





Pennsylvania Recreation and Sportsmen's Show held in capitol city’s state-owned Farm 
Show Building last March. Outdoor sports enthusiasts filled five acres of display space 
in show devoted to exhibits of recreation, sports and outdoor living. 


1955 Hunting Accidents Concern 


Keystone State Sportsmen 

No one can view a record of hunter 
firearm casualties—even a ‘“‘good”’ one 
-with anything but concern because 
most such human shootings are pre- 
ventable. 

Nevertheless, the Game Commis- 
sion is encouraged by the reduction 
in fatal shootings by hunters in Penn- 
sylvania in 1955, when 19 persons 
were fatally shot in the hunting field 
through the careless handling of their 
own firearm or by the gun of another 
individual. This is the lowest figure 
to appear in the “fatal” column in 
the many years the Commission has 
recorded hunter casualties, except the 
year 1950. In 1954 there were 21 fatal 
shootings and in 1953 there were 34. 

On the other hand the 528 wound- 
ings by hunters’ firearms in 1955 were 
the highest recorded. (In the Key- 
stone State the law requires that all 
deaths or injuries incurred while 
hunting any wild bird or animal be 
reported.) 





As always, field investigations dis- 
closed that most of last year’s “‘acci- 
dents” could have been prevented. 
Carelessness or the lack of training 
in firearms handling and sane hunt- 
ing practices resulted in someone get- 
ting hurt or killed. 

To cite a few examples, Pennsyl- 
vania’s 1955 tabulation of casualties 
by hunter firearms showed: 9 persons 
killed themselves and 74 wounded 
themselves while hunting. 16 of the 
fatalities and 378 of the non-fatalities 
were by persons 21 years ol age or 
older. 4 humans met death, and 13 
were injured “in mistake for game”! 
(4 woodchuck hunters were shot 
fatally and 14 were injured.) Many of 
the shootings occurred in good light 
and under conditions the victim 
could be clearly seen. 

Last year the rifle accounted for 
most of the deaths—14—and 72 of the 
injuries; the shotgun caused 5 fatali- 
ties and 448 woundings. The pistol 
was responsible for 6 non-fatal hunter 
shootings. Arrows from bow hunters 
injured 2 persons. 
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ONE OF THREE LITTLE BEARS or 
phaned when mother was frightened away 


from den by dogs finds foster home in 
kitchen of Mr. & Mrs. George Koehler near 
Montoursville. Koehler, exhibit preparator 


for the Game Commission, and his wife, 
Mildred, shown here feeding the 5-weeks-old 
baby, worked night and day to keep the 
tiny cubs alive. When turned over to them 
in mid-February by Game Protectors, the 
cubs did not have their eyes open and 
weighed less than a pound. They required 
feeding every two hours around the clock. 
[hey will eventually be used in Commission 
exhibits but can never again be returned 
to the wild. 


Penn State Grouse Study 
Determines Winter Diet 
The Pennsylvania State University 
has published a bulletin titled “Food 
Habit Trends of Ruffed Grouse in 
the Centre County Barrens.” The re- 
port tells of methods and results of 
a food study newly applied to grouse. 
Formerly, such research was based on 
the examination of material found in 
the digestive tracts of grouse, but in 
this project the droppings are ana- 
lyzed. This method has been used 
successfully in studies of food habits 
of other game birds. One of the pur- 
poses of the study is to determine 
the winter food habit trends and 
plant species that contribute to the 
diet of the grouse. 


Biologists at the University started 
this project on the Barrens in 1948, 
as a ten-year study through which 
trends and food habits of grouse dy. 
ing a complete cycle would be fz. 
corded. 

Following are some of the facts 
learned since the work began: Drop. 
pings collected periodically from 
known drumming sites showed that 
leading food items in the diet of 
grouse studied were aspen buds, 
acorns, teaberry fruit, miscellaneous 
leaves, and wild grapes. Green leaves 
that resist frost kill and remain 
through winter play an important 
role in the diet of these birds during 
the cold months. Aspen buds, which 
are high in protein, furnished the 
bulk of the winter bud diet of grouse 
on the study area, according to the 
report. 


Pennsylvania Professor Honored 





Dr P. F. English 


HONORARY MEMBERSHIP in the Wild 
life Society was bestowed on Dr. P. F. Eng: 
lish, Professor of Wildlife Management, 
Pennsylvania State University at North 
American Wildlife Conference this past 
March in New Orleans. This is the highest 
honor the Society grants and was made in 
recognition of his long and outstanding 
service to the profession and the Society. At 
the present time there are only 19 such 
Honorary Members. 
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Panthers A-Plenty 
Editor: Was intrigued with the 
anther article. I’m 73 years old. 
When a boy 19 years old (that would 
be about 1904) hunting in Mill Run 
District about three miles west of Al- 
toona for rabbits, we ran a rabbit 
under a blow-down of trees. Our rab- 
bit hound came out in a hurry with 
tail between legs and hair raised up 
all over his back. Following him was 
a black panther about four feet long. 
[ only had a Winchester pump gun 
and Number 6 shot so I backed away 
with the dog between my legs. The 
panther glared at me for a second 
and then bounded away up _ the 
mountain. It didn’t take me long to 
vacate either. A year later my uncle 
was riding a horse from Canoe Creek 
to Williamsburg to see his sweetheart. 
Instead of taking the river road, he 
took a short cut over the mountain 
on the Sulphur Springs road. About 
half way over, the horse suddenly 
reared up and snorted. There on a 
limb of a tree just ahead (it was 
moonlight) was a big panther. The 
limb reached out over the road. The 
animal made a spring towards the 
horse but my uncle quickly turned 
the horse and went the other way. I 
am only telling you this to say that 
panthers roamed over our central 
Pennsylvania mountains long alter 
some people reported them extinct 
and I sincerely believe there are still 
a few around. 
D. C. White 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
-.. Our camp (known as Hickory 
Swale) is located in Lycoming Coun- 
ly, Cummings Township on Peter- 
baugh Mountain about six miles 
from Waterville. In deer season of 
1952 we had a guest who was on 


leave from the Navy. This particular 
evening he came into camp with the 
story of having shot a_half-groxvn 
black panther. His description of the 
animal was precisely as that of a pan- 
ther. Said it was slowly sneaking 
through the mountains when he shot 
it. He was of course reprimanded for 
not having brought it into camp. The 
next morning several of the boys 
tried to find the carcass but to no 
avail. As a member of this camp, I 
can’t help but believe his story. 

M. Burton Weaver 

Lansdale, Pa. 


Enclosed is a newspaper ac- 
count of a wild housecat that I killed 
near Lancaster on February 1, 1954. 
This cat had been wandering through 
West Lancaster for sometime. A few 
residents complained to the newspa- 
pers and police that a “panther” was 
running loose. On Monday, Febru- 
ary 1, 1954 my wife noticed the ani- 
mal in a farm field behind our home 
on the Columbia Pike. She called me 
right away. When I first saw the ani- 
mal, it did look much too large for a 
cat. I called a hunting friend of mii, 
Lloyd Aument, of Lancaster. After 
some discussion, we decided it was no 
ordinary cat and could be the animal 
people were calling “panther’’. I shot 
it with a 32 Winchester Special at a 
distance of 75 yards. Upon close ex- 
amination we could see it was a do- 
mestic cat gone wild, It had unusu- 
ally large feet, ears and fangs. He 
weighed close to 30 pounds. Inciden- 
tally, after the picture appeared in 
the newspaper, I had at least 32 
phone calls regarding my shooting 
this animal. All calls were in favor of 
getting rid of wandering cats except 
three. Three people really “blew 
their lid’, one even calling me a mur- 
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derer. I’m not against cats. I think 
they make nice pets and good mouse 
catchers but I’m against people 
dumping them out on the highways. 
John R. McNelis 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Editor’s Note: The article by Bill Walsh 
“Panthers Are Popular” which appeared 
in our January issue created quite a stir 
as these letters and many others have 
indicated. Many Pennsylvanians main- 
tain that panthers still roam remote sec- 
tions of the State or at least were in 
existence long after 1891—the date ac- 
cepted by scientists for the disappearance 
of native mountain lions in the Keystone 
State. The fact remains, however, that 
no carcass (or skull) of a mountain lion 
killed in a wild state here has been re- 
ported and confirmed since the turn of 
the century. While it is possible, as author 
Walsh points out, that traveling road 
shows might accidentally release a true 
black panther (native to South America) 
or a mountain lion (captured in the 
West) and such an animal might live in 
Pennsylvania, it is highly improbable that 
any panthers remain as descendants from 
the native animals originally living here. 
Further, there is little reason to believe 
that many, if any, such animals have been 
released or have escaped. With 500,000 
deer hunters and a million small game 
hunters combing every corner of Pennsyl- 
vania each year, it seems inconceivable 
that an animal of this size could remain 
alive for very long. Certainly, anyone kill- 
ing a real mountain lion would announce 
it to the whole world and would offer 


proof of his kill. 


Panther Popular In West, Too 
In your January issue, you pub- 
lished a very interesting and amus- 
ing article on panthers. I am an 


ardent sportsman, born and raised jp 
Elkland Township, Sullivan County, 
Pennsylvania. I’ve hunted since the 
first day my good mother allowed me 
to take an old double-barrel, cap and 
hammer, black powder gun out in 
the woods. Since 1912, however, I’ye 
been living in Tacoma, Washington, 

Enclosed is a newspaper clipping 
about one of our predator hunters 
with a kill he made in early Febru. 
ary. (Ed. Note: The clipping shows 
Mr. Frank Hansler and his dog 
“Gramp” with a 160 pound cougar 
killed in the Hamma Hamma River 
area of the Olympic Mountains about 
50 miles from Tacoma.) 

For the further information of your 
readers, these animals rarely ever at. 
tack humans and then, only a cougar 
(panther) who is so old and emaci- 
ated that he is unable to stalk and 
kill wildlife. If you were here to go 
out in the heavily timbered areas far 
from the farming areas, you will find 
these beautiful, but destructive to 
wildlife, animals. They DO emit a 
shrill scream at night when on the 
prowl for game or when they scent 
something offensive to them. It’s a 
scream you won't ever forget—you 
can bet on that. 

I am a Fire Chief in the city of 
Tacoma, have been a fireman for 43 
years and ami still active. But | never 
lose sight of the wonderful things 
outdoor life does for our boys and 
girls. I dare say that with proper 
supervision, you will never find an 
outdoors minded youth winding up 
as a juvenile delinquent. 


Earle C. More 
R. 3—Box 994 
Puyallup, Washington 
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Chik. ‘ooking 


By Ted S. Pettit 


UTDOORSMEN may differ on 
bain kinds of flies to use to catch 
big trout or which is harder to hit, 
a teal going down wind or a grouse 
in a pine thicket, but there is one 
thing on which they all agree. Hunt- 
ing or fishing works up a_ terrific 
appetite, and when you're hungry, 
you want to eat and eat well. But 
there is another thing outdoorsmen 
agree on too. It’s no fun fiddling 
around a camp fire, waiting for a 
meal to cook or washing dishes and 
pots and pans when you can be out 
in the woods or along a stream. 

Most of us have all too little time 
to spend in the out-of-doors. School 
or work keep us occupied and when 
we do get out we want to make the 
best of it. We kind of resent having 
to take time out to eat, but we still 
must do it. But how can we do it 
the easy way, and save the most time? 
Aluminum foil is one of the answers. 

You can buy foil in most super 
markets and grocery stores. It comes 
in rolls from eighteen inches to thirty 
inches wide and in light, medium 
and heavy weights. For outdoor cook- 
ing, the eighteen inch width in 
medium weight seems best. 

The next time you go out for a 
day's hike, an overnight camp trip, 
a day long fishing trip or a day’s 
shooting, try this stunt for a hot, tasty 
hoonday meal. The nice thing is that 
most of the work is done the night 


before you leave. 

Cut two pieces of foil each twelve 
by eighteen inches. On the first piece 
place a one quarter pound hamburger 
patty, and salt it to taste. Add catsup 
and chopped onion if you like them. 
Fold the foil up and over the ham- 
burger, making an envelope sort ol 
package around it. Fold the toil edges 
together to make a tight seal. The 
foil must not be punctured and must 
be air tight. 

Place the package on the second 
piece of foil and fold this second 
piece around the first, making an- 
other tight seal. The idea is that two 
layers of foil, and a tight seal will 
keep the food from burning. 

Cut two more pieces of foil the 
same size. Mix some ready-mix biscuit 
flour with water or milk so that the 
dough is quite thick. You should be 
able to pick up a fair sized “glob” of 
dough with a spoon so that it won't 
fall off the spoon. 

Place the dough on one piece of 
foil, and wrap loosely. Remember that 
when the dough cooks it will expand. 
But leaving room for expansion, make 
a tight seal. Wrap the second piece of 
foil around the first and seal it. 

Next, cut two more pieces of foil 
the same size, and fold them carefully 
so they fit in your pocket, hunting 
coat, fishing jacket or pack. Put some 
instant coftee and sugar; a couple ot 
tea bags or some instant cocoa in an 
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envelope and keep the envelope with 
the folded foil. 

The next day, about eleven thirty, 
when you start to think that you 
haven't eaten in a week, collect an 
armload or two of dead sticks about 
the size of a pencil up to an inch in 
diameter. Find a good safe place to 
build a fire—a place where you can 
scrape aside leaves and duff for a 
circle of four feet. Scrape out a shal- 
low hole about the size of a small 
wash basin, and build your fire in it. 
Build the fire up for five or ten 
minutes, then let it burn down. When 
the flames have died out, drop your 
two packages of hamburger and bis- 
cuit dough in the hot coals. 

Take out your folded foil, unfold 
it, and form a cup around your fist. 
Use two layers and be sure there are 
no holes. Put some water from the 
stream or creek in the cup and place 
the cup in the hot coals. 

When the water comes to a boil, 
remove the cup and drop in youn 
coffee, teabag or cocoa, and mix it 
up with a twig or stick. 

When the hamburger has cooked 
for five minutes on one side turn it 
over. Five minutes more and its done. 
The biscuit will take about four 
minutes on each side, if not too thick. 
Slice the biscuit in half, slide in the 
hamburger and you'll agree that the 
Highway Diner could not have done 
a better job. 
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Using that same method of cooking 
hamburger, there are several other 
kinds of lunches, or suppers that can 
be cooked along the trail, out in the 
woods, or along the stream or lake 
shore. 

Frozen fish, as it is sold in super 
markets or grocery stores is excellent 
cooked in the same way. Perch or sole 
filets, haddock or fish sticks may all 
be wrapped at home and cooked later 
over small, hot fires, using foil. One 
way to prepare the filets is to place 
two strips of bacon on the foil, then 
the fish, then two more strips of 
bacon. Add a little salt too. Cube 
steaks are excellent prepared and 
cooked in this same way. 

If you are going fishing, and have 
confidence in your ability to land a 
couple of trout or panfish, just take 
along toil and some butter. 


Clean the trout and wipe them dry. 
Rub them with butter, wrap in foil 
and cook. Ten inch trout take about 
five minutes on each side over a hot 
fire. 

Another stunt, though, is this. Make 
a frying pan out of the foil, drop in 
the butter and fry your fish. No pan 
to wash. Just fold up the foil, stick 
it back in your pocket and take it 
home. It is reusable if there are no 
holes in it. 

If you like stew, get a can or make 
some at home. Make a deep con- 
tainer of foil, large enough to hold 
all the stew you want. Seal the foil 
carefully, and carry it where it won't 
get smashed. It will heat in ten 
minutes. 


If you like hot dogs, take along as 
many as you want, two pieces of foil 
and biscuit dough wrapped and read) 
to cook. Spread the foil out over the 
fire so it resembles a crude griddle. 
Grill your hot dogs right on the foil. 
If you want to wrap the hot dogs and 
cook them that way, give them onl} 
five minutes and they will be done. 

Many times the problem in out: 
door cooking is having to get a fire 
started, cook, eat, and clean-up after 
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you have spent all day tramping the 
woods or wading fast moving streams. 
You get back to camp tired out and 
wish you were home where a good 
meal would be waiting. Here’s a way 
to have a good meal waiting, and no 
one has to stay in camp to cook it. 

The only equipment necessary 1s 
a large cooking pot with a tight fit- 
ting lid. A seven or eight quart pot 
is suitable for four people. 

Dig a hole in the ground ten inches 
in diameter larger than the pot and 
a foot deeper than the pot is high. 
Gover the bottom of the hole with 
small rocks or stones. Build a hot fire 
in the hole and keep it burning for 
an hour. Use hardwood for fuel if it 
is handy. 

You can cook your breakfast or 
lunch over the same fire and save 
some time, or at least eat breakfast 
or lunch while the fire is burning 
down. 

While the fire is heating up the 
rocks and burning down prepare the 
food. Place some small pieces of stew 
beef, stew lamb or chicken cut for 
frying in the bottom of the pot. Salt 
and pepper to taste. On top of the 
meat or chicken place a layer of 
small, peeled potatoes or small chunks 
of large potatoes, next, place a layer 
of carrots sliced lengthwise, and on 
top of the carrots place a layer of 
small onions or quartered large 
onions. Place some more meat on top 


MEAT 
ON/ONS 
CARROTS 


POTATOES 


MEAT 
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When the hole and the rocks are 
well heated, take out any sticks that 
are still burning and some of the 
coals. A camp shovel is handy for 
this. Place the pot in the hole right 
on top of the rocks and a layer of 
coals. Cover the pot with a layer of 
hot coals and tour or five inches of 
soil. Tramp down the soil gently. 

Che food will stew in its own juices 
and will be ready to eat in five or 
six hours. 

A smaller version of this fireless 
cooker and one suitable for one per- 
son is an empty one pound coffee can, 
with top that fits on tight. 

Fill the can with meat and vege- 
tables as you would the larger pot 
and add a very litle water. Place the 
can in the hole for an hour and a 
half while you make one last try for 
that buck you trailed half a day, or 
that old “lunker’” trout that should 
be feeding about now. 

Outdoor cooking and outdoor eat- 
ing can be a chore or it can be easy. 
The experienced outdoorsman does it 
the easy way, and he does one other 
thing too. He cleans up thoroughly 
when he is through. He makes sure 
his fire is dead out and that he will 
not be the cause of a forest or grass 
fire. Then he carefully removes any 
sign of the fire. 
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rojectile P oints 
By Tom Forbes 


HE modern archer is under- 

standingly proud of his heritage. 
And the development of his favorite 
weapon down through the ages has 
sharpened his desire to learn more 
facts about this ancient weapon. In 
conducting the necessary research for 
the preparation of this article the 
author is indebted to Mr. John Wit- 
thoft, Pennsylvania State Anthropolo- 
gist who recommended source ma- 
terial. The artifacts reproduced on 
these pages are from the collection 
maintained by the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission. 

The title of this article is deliber- 
ately chosen to focus attention on the 
common error we make as amateut 
or occasional collectors in calling the 
stone points we find “arrow heads.”’ 
A trained archaeologist would find in 
our collection spear points in abun- 
dance and javelin points in addition 
to arrow heads. Stone tools, such as 
gravers, drills, knives and scrapers, 
would be present in the collection. In 
fact since the bow has a relatively 
short history in North America, ar- 
row heads would probably make up 
a minor portion of our amateut col- 
lection. 

The earliest evidence of the use of 
the bow in North America is among 
the Eskimos about 5000 B.C. It ap- 
pears in Eastern North America cul- 
ture about 700 A.D. Prior to these 
dates ancient man’s weapon in this 
part of the world was the spear. Dur- 
ing the age of the mammoth, the 
sabre tooth tiger, the dire wolf, and 
the bison, man’s hunting weapon was 
the spear. There is no archaeological 
evidence that the bow was in use 
during this age. To increase the eftec- 
tive range of the spear, the javelin 
and the throwing stick came into use. 
This accessory propelled the javelin 
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or spear with additional force and 
extended the range of the weapon 
(Fig. 1). The Eskimos still use the 
throwing stick and the Tarascon Jp. 
dians of Mexico use it to kill wild 
fowl on Lake Patzcuaro. 

A second mistaken impression held 
by most amateur collectors and arch. 
ers of my acquaintance is that the 
size of an arrow head bears a relation 
to its intended use. The term “bird 
arrow heads” is a ‘common term. 
“Birdpoints” are advertised by an- 
tique collectors. In tact size was of 
no importance and the Indian did 
not differentiate between arrow heads 
used for hunting or in_ warfare, 
Quivers of arrows recovered from 
burial mounds show no uniformity in 
size and the so called “birdpoints” 
are found with the skeletal remains 
of Indians who died of the wound 
inflicted by it. 

Prior to the introduction of metal 
in North America by the white man 
the natives made use of a conical 
point cut from the tip of a deer tine, 
(Plate I, No. 11) in addition to flints 
as the materials used in the manu- 
facture of arrow heads. This partic 
ular specimen is 34” in diameter at 
the base and 2” in length, weighs 33 
grains and is tentatively dated about 
1500 A.D. It was recovered at Letort 
in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 
The site is known as the Shenks 
Ferry culture and the people were 
extinct before the time of white 
settlement. Arrow points numbers 7, 
8, and 9 are cut from brass (prob- 
ably pieces of worn out brass kettles). 
Along with numbers 2 to 6 inclusive 
which are made from black flint ol 
river pebbles they were obtained from 
excavations at the Washington Bor- 
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Figure 1. 
USE OF SPEARTHROWER is portrayed in 
this drawing of a prehistoric man. Earliest 
evidence of the use of the bow in North 
America is among Eskimos about 5000 B.C. 
The Eskimos and some Mexico Indians still 
use this primitive means of throwing spears. 


ough site in Lancaster County, Penn- 
ylvania. They belong to the Susque- 
hannock culture and date between 
1600 and 1620. The Indian was quick 
to take advantage of the use of metal 
to improve his arrow points. Com- 
pared with our modern broadhead 
which weighs 100 to 125 grains and 
has a cutting edge which is generally 
more than 2” in length, these early 
brass arrowheads were feather weight. 
Number 7 weighs 15 grains, is 5%” 
wide at the base and the cutting edge 
is 1” in length. The head is 1/32” 
thick. No. 8 is of heavier brass 3/32” 
thick, weighs 115.2 grains and has a 
cutting edge 134” long. It is 34” in 
width at the base. No. 9 weighs 34 
grains, is about 1/64” thick, has a 
cutting edge 1-7/16” in length, and 
measures 15/16” at its widest point. 
These are representative samples and 
indicate that the Indian gave little 
attention to matching shape, size, or 
weight of arrow points. Arrow heads 
recovered from a single quiver show 
the same wide variation in size, ma- 
terial, and shape. We must conclude 
that matched sets of arrows were un- 
known to the American Indian and 
we can draw the reasonable conclu- 
sion that marksmanship must have 
suffered accordingly. 

_ Arrow head No. 10 is made of iron 
1/16” thick and was used by the 


Plains Indians to shoot buffalo about 
1820. It weighs 86.8 grains and has 
an overall length of 214”. The cut- 
ting edge is 114” in length. This 
particular specimen came from Kan- 
sas. The flint arrow heads Nos. 2, 3, 
4, 5, and 6 weigh 115.2. grs., 42.3 grs., 
20.5 grs., 30.3 grs., and 16.2 grains 
respectively. No. 2 the largest of the 
group, has a cutting edge measuring 
1-13/32” in length and is 114” wide 
at the base. No. 6 the smallest arrow 
head of the group has roughly the 
form of an equilateral triangle. The 
cutting edges measure 34” and 74” 
respectively and the width of the base 
is 34’. The average weight for the 
entire group is 44.9 grains. The mod- 
ern bowman’s shaft is equipped with 
broadheads weighing from 100 to 136 
grains or better. It is evident that the 
American Indian did not shoot the 
weight of projectile point used by 
the modern bowman in pursuit of 
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game. For comparison Plate II, “a 
to “f’’ inclusive, shows types of mod- 
ern broadheads. Pictured at “a” is a 
two bladed broadhead which meas- 
ures 3” in overall length and weighs 
136.5 grains. The cutting edge 
measures 2-11/16’. The two bladed 
broadhead “‘e’’ is the lightest of the 
group, weighing 100.5 grains. It has 
an overall length of 214” and a cut- 
ting edge measuring 2-13/32”. The 
average weight for the entire group 
“a” to “f’ inclusive is 117.7 grains. 
This is better than 214 times the 
average weight of the flint arrow 
heads Nos. 2 through 6 on Plate I. 

A second conclusion which can be 
fairly drawn is that the modern bow- 
man who lays stress on tradition and 
shoots a wood bow and wood shafted 
arrows will need to reduce the weight 
and size of his broadheads if he is to 
conform with ancient practices. 

The shafted arrows “g’” and “h,” 
Plate II are contemporaneous, They 
are the type of arrows used during 
the Indian Wars by most of the In- 


dian tribes. These specimens date 
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about 1840 and were recovered jp 


Oregon after a battle by a Captain 
Bowling of the U. S. Cavalry. Arrow 
‘“‘s’’ has a flint broadhead from which 
the tip has been broken. The dotted 
lines represent its probable original 
shape. The arrow “h” is tipped with 
an iron broadhead which has a maxi. 
mum width of 19/32” and a cutting 
edge 1-7/16” in length. Since the 
heads are still bound to the original 
shafts the weights could not be deter. 
mined. The iron broadhead is 1/]§” 
thick. Arrows of this type and dating 
from this period of our history are 
not rare as they were saved by Arm 
Surgeons who extracted them from 
the wounded and sent them to Wash. 
ington where they are on display in 
the Army Medical Museum. In many 
cases the flint arrow head shattered 
on impact when it struck bone and 
made removal of the fragments diff: 
cult. Sinew from the back strip of 
deer in the Eastern United States and 
buffalo on the Plains was used to 
bind the arrowhead to the shaft. 
The Western Indians made use of 
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Plate 


a composite shaft made o: a section olf 
reed with a foreshaft of hardwood. 
The favorite shafting materials em- 
ployed by the Iroquois and Cherokee 
Indians of the Eastern United States 
in the order of preference were: bass- 
wood, hickory, and maple. In_ the 
South sprouts or water shoots were 
favorite shafting material. Sourwood 
and maple were commonly used. Fire 
hardened sprouts of maple gathered 
from forest burns were in demand. 
The wooden shafting of arrows “g” 
and “h” measures less than 14” in 
diameter. Entirely inadequate meas- 
ured by modern standards, it was of 
ample strength for the smaller broad- 
heads used by these Indians. 

A glance at Plate I shows that it 
was not the universal practice to barb 
arrowheads. Of the brass arrowheads 
numbers 7, 8, and 9, only number 9 
is barbed. The flint heads numbers 
2 through 6 with the exception of 
number 5 can be considered barbed. 
Number 5 however appears to have 
been barbless. Arrow number | is an 
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Egyptian arrowhead of jasper dating 
from about 1000 B.C. Its maximum 
length is 2-7/16” and greatest width 
74”. It weighs 129.2 grains approxi- 
mately the weight of our modern 
broadhead of similar size. Here the 
similarity ends as the Egyptian head 
has a maximum thickness of 5/16” 
and presents rather a bulky picture 
when viewed from the side. A pecul- 
iarity of the Egyptian head is the 
single tang or barb. The specimen 
shown is typical and the layman 
frequently assumes that one tang or 
barb has been broken. If one is per- 
mitted to classify weapons used in 
warfare as humane or inhumane, 
then this arrowhead falls under the 
latter classification. Its direct extrac- 
tion from a wound would be ex- 
tremely difficult if not impossible 
without causing additional damage 
under the crude surgery practiced in 
that ancient day. It is apparent that 
it was designed to kill rather than to 
incapacitate. 
To be Continued 
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By Ed Shearer 


HE day Samuel Colt invented his 
revolver marked the start of a new 
era in American firearms history. Al- 
though it wasn’t exactly a new idea, 
it was the world’s first practical and 
reliable repeating firearm. Not since 
the invention of the Kentucky rifle 
had any weapon had such an effect 
on the then still unsettled country. 

Settlers in a new country are al- 
ways outnumbered by potential ene- 
mies, both human and animal. The 
importance of Colt’s invention was 
immediately recognized by the man 
whose hide was invovled. For the first 
time a man could take odds with an 
even chance of living to tell about it. 

It was my good fortune to meet 
and spend some pleasant hours one 
year at Camp Perry with Chauncey 
Thomas. He was an old retired buf- 
falo hunter, a grand westerner, and 
historian of the single action Colt. 
The picture he gave me was far dif- 
erent than you pick up from Holly- 
wood. It was one of sweat and toil 
begrimed men, as well as gaunt, cour- 
ageous women, engaged in the often 
hungry task of conquering a raw, 
savage country with plenty of hard 
work to do always. 

Their weapons and the uses to 
which they put them are ‘of interest. 
Modern firearms are but results of all 
the factors that entered into early day 
design, although the urgent need for 
them is largely gone. Then, the one 
basic demand power in either 
rifle or handgun. The buffalo hunter 
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wanted power to stop his animal 
close to where it was hit. Scatterings 
them over miles of scenery resulted jg 
a time consuming job for the skin 
ners. Also, in the case of a good 
stand, it was necessary to Stop a wan 
dering buffalo in its tracks. 

For the man whose work made the! 
rifle a bit cumbersome, power in @ 
handgun was essential to either kill 
or to stop a man or beast long 
enough to get in a better shot. With 







































































these men, it was a case of kill or stop 

versus getting clawed or shot them- FE 
selves. Then, as now, it was a prob- Ma 
lem of killing power as opposed to - 
stopping power. 

The 22 caliber rimfire cartridge, etc 
for instance, has probably killed at het 
one time or another every animal in fan 
North America. But they had to be Hl. 
hit just right. In a melee with a rap: lea 
idly moving, hostile target, however, ™ 
the stopping power of this cartridge W: 
would be practically nil—at least in 
time to do you any good. Graveyards » 
in Africa as well as in America give far 
mute testimony that too many people Th 
have relied on killing power rather on 
than stopping power. én 

The oldtimer got his stopping - 
power with a big charge of black m, 
powder and a hefty chunk of lead. In . 
handguns this meant big bores of gi 
around 40 caliber or better. The ad: Br 
vent of the Winchester 73 model re- ba 
peating rifle and the Colt single ac is 
tion revolver in 1873 marked the start “ 
of another firearms era. It brought “4 
center fire ammunition into general th 
use. | 

This husky single action was gen- 
erally referred to as the Army Colt ba 
because of its adoption as the side: D 
arm of our armed forces. The later - 
appellations of Frontier, Peacemaker, n 
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Photo Courtesy Paul Blair 


FEDERATION BOOTH at Pennsylvania Sportsmen’s Show held in Harrisburg in late 
March was center of interest for many outdoorsmen. Federation officials in attendance were, 
left to right, Joe Barkley, Ray Armstrong, Bob Yake, Ellen Dietrich, and Mrs. Barkley. 


etc. came into use as the result of the 
fiction writers, so | am informed. The 
favorite calibers were the 45, 44 and 
1]. The 44 caliber was probably the 
leading favorite because the same am- 
munition could also be used in the 
Winchester 73 rifle. 

The Colt revolvers of this period, 
so Chauncey Thomas told me, were 
far from the precision arms of today. 
There were also generous tolerances 
varying from gun to gun. The accu- 
racy, however, was sufficient since the 
targets were usually of generous size 
and the range comparatively short. 
Due to the velocity which could be 
given the heavy bullets of 245 to 260 
grains (depending on the mixture) 
backed by a large charge of black 
powder, the Colt 45 emerged as the 
boss sixgun. The Smith & Wesson 
and Colt Bisely revolvers shooting the 
44 caliber Russian cartridge became 
the top target handguns. 

In 1902 the 38 special cartridge was 
born and soon overturned all pre- 
vious ideas on handgun shooting. 
Due to its accuracy and light recoil, 
it quickly became the top gun of the 


target clan. Its real fame, however, 
came around the World War I pe- 
riod when a wild-eyed bunch of pistol 
toters from Louisville, Kentucky 
started shooting turkey matches with 
revolvers at 300 yards. I don’t recall 
whether the target was a bird itself 
or a life size replica but the club 
treasurer claimed every fifth shot on 
the average cost the club a turkey. 
As‘usual among the shooting clan, 
a storm of controversy raged through- 
out the country following this new 
cartridge. The “believers’’ and “non- 
believers’”’ each insinuated the other 
had gone balmy. And it finally took 
a nationally known pistol shot, C. M. 
McCutcheon, of Denver, to settle the 
argument. When he laid the 38 spe- 
cial down after a sizeable string of 
shots on a turkey at 300 yards, the 
score-keeper announced he averaged 
a hit every bird. Thus it was proved 
that long range pistol shooting was 
not only possible but had arrived. 
But the “catch” in this wonder 
cartridge was that, although it had 
plenty of long range accuracy, there 
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was only a very modest amount of 
“smack ‘em’ when it landed. In this 
respect it was only a shade better 
than the 38 long Colt which the 
Army hastily washed out after a brief 
but disastrous experience in the Phil- 
ippines. So the question was, “What 
good is range without power?” That 
left the 45 Colt still the boss sixgun. 

Next the experts came up with the 
357 magnum. This startling 
cartridge with unheard of handgun 
velocities and equally high pressures. 
Col. Wesson journeyed around the 
country shooting all the tougher 
beasties with satisfactory results. It 
was declared that this was the new 
boss of the handguns and the most 
powerful sixgun ever made. 

That is, until several 
old shooters who had been caretully 
nursing a “sleeper” for years said, “It 
just ain’t so.” Up to this time thei 
evidence was only visual but this time 
they had those hard-to-get laboratory 
tests with pressures and all the trim 
mings. These and exhaustive field 
tests showed beyond even a _ reason 
able doubt that the 44 special was 
and is tops. Here is thé story of the 
new titleholder in the handgun world. 


Around 1934 the loading compa- 
nies, while casting around tor 
ders to soup up some pistol cart 
ridges, tried out Hercules Unique 
and #2400 powders. Although in 
tended for rifles, they burned 
factorily in revolvers and gave much 
higher velocities with relatively 
pressures than existing pistol pow 
ders. Some handgun 
tried these powders in 
and it 
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experimenters 
the 44 spec ial 


was on its way. 


Since there “ballyhoo”, 
most of today’s handgun 
know little about the 44 special. One 
drawback was that the loading com 
panies continued to supply the old 
balloon head cases for the 44 special 
although they long shifted to 
solid head cases in the 38 caliber re 
volvers. This meant that when you 
went over 15,000 pounds of pressure, 
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you were getting on thin ice. The ex. 
perimenters (including the writer) al 
did it but we kept our fingers crossed. 

To get the facts on the relative 
merits of the 357 magnum and the 44 
special the National Rifle Association 
last year ran a test with the H, Pp. 
White Laboratories. All velocities 
were taken on a_ Potter counter 
chronograph with pressures recorded 
on a Smith & Wesson pressure barrel, 
According to the official NRA report: 
“For defense, target shooting or asa 
second gun to supplement the hunt. 
ing rifle, a revolver chambered for 
the 44 special cartridge can hardly be 
excelled. Factory ammunition loaded 
with the 246 grain lead bullet at a 
velocity under 800 feet per second 
gives an entirely erroneous picture of 
the capabilities of the cartridge. Such 
loads are not particularly accurate or 
impressive from the standpoint of 
energy or knock down power. By 
handloading, however, one can ob- 
taina full variety of superbly accurate 
loads ranging from low velocity, short 
range target loads to high velocity, 
heavy bullet combinations, delivering 
greater muzzle energy than the 200 
grain 44WCF load fired from a rifle. 
In short, the 44 S & W special can be 
handloaded to give ballistics superior 
to any other commercial handgun 
cartridge in existence.”’ 

The field further showed at 
short range (where things generally 
get rough) the 44 special has about 
double the stopping power of the 357 
magnum. The instrumental velocity 
at 15 feet for the 614 inch barreled 
Smith & Wesson 44 special revolver 
showed 1142 ft. sec. with a 2545 
grain lead bullet. Both leading makes 
of 357 magnum factory ammunition 
were listed at 1450 ft. sec. muzzle ve 
locity with a 158 grain bullet. When 
shot out of an 83 inch_ barreled 
Smith & Wesson revolver, the instru: 
mental velocity at 15 feet for Make 
‘A” showed 1328 ft. sec. velocity; for 
Make “B’—1183 ft. sec. velocity. In 
the 614 inch barrel the velocity was 
1290 and 1152 ft. sec. 


tests 
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By John F. Clark 


ERE’S an idea that should solve 
very nicely the problem of am- 
munition storage. Your ammunition 
js always at hand, separated accord- 
ing to caliber. It does away with the 
need for sorting through a bunch of 
boxes that are usually piled up in the 
corner of a closet. More than that, 
it keeps your rifle or handgun car- 
tridges safe, clean and convenient. 
The unit, shown in the drawing, 
is made to fit into the drawer of a 
gun tabinet. It might be a good idea 
to use one drawer for rifle and pistol 
shells and another for shotgun shells. 
It depends, of course, on the in- 
dividual choice and how much am- 
munition you usually keep on hand. 





CARDBOARD 
COVER 


The unit consists of a base. sides, 
front, back, dividers and a cardboard 
or hardboard dust cover. The base is 
made from two-inch thick material. 
If you can’t get 2” material, you can 
build it up from one-inch stock. 

Take the measurements of the 
drawer and lay them out on the base. 
Be sure to subtract the thickness of 
the sides, front and back. After the 
base is cut to the correct size, then 
divide it into an equal number of 
squares (as shown by the dotted 
lines). The amount of squares is 
determined by the amount of am- 
munition you expect to store. 

Now take a center punch or small 
nail and punch a hole at each inter- 


DRAWER FROM 
GUN CABINET 
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GLUE OR NAIL SIDES, FRONT & 


BACK TO BASE. 





GLUE DIVIDERS IN 
GROOVES CUT IN~ 
BASE . 


section of the lines. Next drill the 
holes. Make them slightly larger than 
the diameter of the cartridge. The 
depth of the hole depends upon the 
length of the cartridge. Just be sure 
there is enough of the case sticking 
out so you can get hold of it for 
removal. 

The sides, front, back and dividers 
are made from one-quarter inch hard- 
board or plywood. Make them wide 
enough to extend above the tops of 
the cartridges. This gives a flat base 
for the cover to lay on. Before attach- 
ing them to the base, sand off the 
guide lines and clean the chips out 
of the holes. You can sand the holes 
by wrapping a piece of sandpaper 
around a pencil or small, round stick. 

Glue a small cloth or leather tab 
to the front end of the dust cover so 
you can remove it from the drawer. 
After the unit is all assembled, set it 
in the drawer. It isn’t necessary to 
attach it permanently because the 
weight of the ammunition will keep 
it in place. 


JOHN F. CLARK 


Department of Welfare Makes 
Gift of Game Lands 

Recently, a gift from the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Welfare in. 
creased State Game Lands approxi: 
mately 500 acres. The property was 
Retreat State 
Hospital grounds. It lies in Luzerne 
County, north and west of Highway 
11], and 18 of Wilkes 


Barre. 


formerly part of the 


miles south 

The Game Commission recognized 
the opportunity to increase the pub 
lic hunting grounds and _ quickly 
availed itself of the free offer, made 
by Welfare Secretary Harry Shapiro. 

The newly-acquired tract is tim 
bered mountain land, is from 1200 
to 1500 feet wide and about two and 
one-half miles long. Lying as it does 
in an area of great human popula 
tion, it will be used and appreciated 
by many hunters and _ trappers. 
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Cnmiiin é dicutiinn af Mflinburg 
Junior . Sale High Scheel 


By Robert Holman, Instructor 


ILDLIFE conservation is to 

most classes of boys and girls in 
our high schools something far re- 
moved from everyday life, something 
men practice and do far away from 
“here.” 

Not so at Mifflinburg Junior- 
Senior High School. In Union 
County the boys and girls of the 
school see wildlife, conservation, and 
food and cover practices every schoo] 
day. All they need to do is look out 
their classroom window to see: bob- 
white quail, ringneck pheasants, chip- 
munks, crows, various species of 
turtles, cottontail rabbits and Golden 
pheasants. AlL in a more or less na- 
tural habitat. Bobwhite are followed 
by small convoys of young feeding 
their way beside an old “stake and 
rider” fence. Ringnecks dust beside a 
group of spruce trees, Golden phea- 
sants drink beside a little brook, Jeff 
the crow perches on the fence preen- 
ing, a box turtle eating a mushroom, 


and chipmunks storing kernels of 
corn under a rock pile—so it looks 
from the classrooms of the Mifflin- 
burg Junior-Senior High School. 

The structure of the new high 
school makes all this possible without 
fencing or apparent confinement of 
the wildlife. This school, as many 
new ones do, has an inner court, In 
the case of the Mifflinburg School 
the court measures 150 feet by 80 
feet. The two long sides are class 
rooms, the East side a hall, and the 
west the Library. 

This scene originated in the mind 
of the Biology and Conservation 
teacher at the school. The idea was 
presented to the students one year 
ago and they have done the rest. One 
boy brought the logs which were 
split and made into the fence, many 
brought trees from their fathers’ 
farms for planting, stones were car- 
ried to build the water fall, a group 
dug the pond. 


STUDENT CONSERVATIONISTS at work constructing fencerow at Mifflinburg school are, 


left to right: Ray Mincemoyer, Carl Catherman, Herb Teichman, and Glenn Showalter. 
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RAP pan covers are one of 

the trapper’s most important items 
of equipment. Their function is to 
prevent soil or other trap covering 
material from accumulating under- 
neath the trap pan, thereby allowing 
fast and unhindered movement when 
an animal steps on it. When no pan 
covers are used, the exact opposite is 
true. Trap covering material will in- 
variably clog under the trap pan, re- 
tarding its action, and often prevent- 
ing it from releasing the trap jaws 
at all. 

Since trap pan covers can spell the 
difference between a catch and an 
empty trap, expert trappers spend 
many of their Summer spare time 
hours making and treating these im- 
portant items of equipment. Na- 
turally the more skillfully you make 
them, the more effective they will be. 
To make your's, follow the step by 
step illustrations on these pages. 

Almost any kind of cloth can be 
used, but avoid cloth that contains 
paint or dye of any sort. When wet, 
such material has an_ undesirable 
odor. An unused cotton feed bag with 
a minimum of dye printing on it is 
ideal. Use the portions which con- 
tain no printing. 








TO DETERMINE 


correct size of covers, set 
a trap and measure the width and breadth 
inside the trap jaws as shown above. To| 
find correct width, place measuring stid 
under pan and measure from one jaw po 
to the other. 

CARDBOARD PATTERN is used to make 
cloth covers. To insure free movement of 
trap dog, make a cut 114 inches long in 
center of one end of cover as shown below 
PAN COVERS should be treated, along with 
traps, in a solution of boiling water and a 
handful of maple bark or walnut hulk 
After this coloring treatment, covers are 
rinsed thoroughly in clean water and spread 
out flat on a clean surface to dry (below 


left). 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


DR. LOGAN J. BENNETT . vecvevececcecccee meeeutive Director 
ORS AR eo) 0 Sd teceeeesese..- Deputy Executive Director 
Osmrin J. MICCO ........%. Caer ee Tet btaafeheceente orohotats Comptroller 


Division of Administration 
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Division of Research 
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Division of Propagation 
SEN, 05; AP RRRUMNOUNE IED cc dic Sod a dacawredleviae@aesicee eas Serer 


FIELD DIVISION 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberlard, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 214144 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland 


ROBERT E. LATIMER ..... ere .Waterfowl Coordinator 
GEORGE WELLER ..... jaeiation nities Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, 








EASTERN GAME FARM R.D.1, Schwenksville. 
Phone: 2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM--Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3323 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 

Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 2369 
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